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Sunday, October 17, 1886, is the three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the martyrdom of William 
Tyndale, the translator of the New Testament into 
English. A timely sketch of Tyndale’s life and 
work is given by .Dr. Mombert, on another page. 
Tyndale’s heart would have bounded with joy had 
he foreseen how many English-reading Bible students 
would be studying the English Bible, and honoring 
his memory, at this anniversary of his martyrdom, 


Patmos is a region not within the field of ordinary 
travel; hence a trustworthy picture of it as it now 
appears merits the attention of- the intelligent Bible 
student. In the department of Worth Repeating 
such a picture, by the pen of an English traveler, 
is reproduced from the columns of the London 
Academy. It would be well for teachers to make a 
note of this article for reference at the close of the 
current quarter, when the lessons in Revelation are 
under consideration. 


It is all-important that you speak the truth when you 
do speak; but the fact that it is the truth which you 
speak is not the only important factor in your speaking. 


ess | unusual significance. 


You must speak the truth in love, in love of the truth, 
and in love of the person to whom you speak ; for unless 
you are loving, and speak lovingly, you may have less 
power for good than one who speaks in that spirit with- 
out speaking the truth. The truth itself suffers in con- 
trast with love-mixed error, when the element of love 
is lacking in the declaration of truth. 


ration for his teaching work. He prides himself on 
his well-filled library, and on his power of indepen- 
dent study. He says there is nothing to be gained by 
him through anything that can be said by his fellow- 
teachers, or by his superintendent. He does not realize 
—in fact, he does not know—how much, how very 
much, of added power he might have through that 
information of the workings of the average mind over 


A fresh article from the pen of Professor Godet, of | the difficulties and over the promptings of the lesson 


gs7 | SWitzerland, is always a noteworthy matter; but his 


article, laid before our readers this week, on The 


of the week, which is to be gained in a colloquial 
conference of the teachers of his school. In that line, 


Importatice of the Resurrection of the Saviour, is of | his library is absolutely of no benefit to him what- 


It will be seen that Professor 


ever. Hence, he goes to his class knowing much of 


Godet finds in the sacred text an indication that our | his lesson as it appears to him, and knowing little of 


Lord so identified himself with the race he came to 
save, by sharing its life, or its very blood, that when 
the raée itself was redeemed from the curse of sin his 
resurrection followed as the first-fruits of that redemp- 
tion. In more than one direction this thought has its 
important doctrinal involvings. 


There is hardly a single department of the world’s 
service, from the lowest plane to the highest, where 


there is not, to-day, a demand beyond the supply for 


exceptionally good workers. Of average workers, there 
is a surplus in almost every line. If any person is 
capable of doing, or of being, a good deal better than 
the common run,—in any sphere of life,—there are 
openings by the score waiting for just such a person 
ashe. In view of this fact, no person ought to be 
satisfied with doing fairly well, or with being fairly 
good—in character; nor has he any right to complain, 
if his willingness to maintain a lower standard than 
his possible best, shuts him out from employment in 
the sharp competitions of life, 


Englishmen have a peculiar foible for pointing out 
strange idioms—Americanisms—in our transatlantic 
speech; and Americans have an equally peculiar foi- 
ble for pointing out that these strange idioms are often 
pure old English of the times of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, forgotten in the mother-country and preserved 
in this. But what are we to say of an Americanism 
which (some might claim) came down, perhaps, from 
old Greece? When an American wishes to express 
his appreciation of the qualities of integrity and just 
dealing in a man, he is apt (colloquially) to call him 
“a square man.” When Pythagoras, more than two 
thousand years ago, wished to describe justness, he 
called it “squareness.” This suggests several queries: 
Why is it good Greek, yet more than questionable 
English, to call justnédg “square”? And whe 
did Pythagoras borrow his idea from the Thode 
Americans, or the modern Americans from P 
ras, or both from a common source im huinan na 


There are men who speak contemptuously of “ book- 
learning.” They even look down upon all that is to 
be gained from the study of books, and they count 
themselves fully furnished for life by their “ practical 
knowledge.” Such men are to be pitied. They are 
not, however, much narrower than the men who think 
that everything needful is to be learned from books, 
and who look down upon all forms of practical expe- 
rience as a means of intellectual attainment. Take, 
for example, in this latter class, a teacher who scorns 





the help of the teachers’-meeting as a means of prepa- 


the working and of the needs of such minds as he is 
set to teach; and so far he is, as a teacher, by no means 
the peer of his fellows who have been quickened and 
helped in the teachers’-meeting. Poor fellow! he 
doesn’t know any better; nor is he likely to. He is 
to be pitied; so are his scholars, 





LIVING ABOVE PLANS. 


An aimless life is a life unworthy of an intelligent 
and a responsible being. A life with an aim ought 
to be a life with a constant outlook in the direction 
of its aim; and both wise forecast and persistent en- 
deavor at true progress, are the instinctive prompting 
of one living such a life. 

Persistent endeavor at progress in the line of wise 
forecasting, involves the necessity of planning. Plan- 
ning is outlining in advance the method or the 
system by which one is to construct or to achieve in 
his immediate sphere. To plan, therefore, seems to 
be the necessary accompaniment of an aim in life, 
Yet there is the possibility of a life above all plans, 
of a life that is lived without planning, although it 
be a life with a lofty aim and with noble aspirings, 
It may even be said that, in every great life, in every 
life that is in any sense a really grand life, in every 
life of a true-hearted and a faithful child of God, 
there are seasons when the chiefest power of the life 
is shown in its living without plans, or above all plans ; 
if, indeed, it be not true that the entire life is lived 
without a plan, although not without an aim. 

The Bible story of the human race in its new be- 
ginning after the flood, starts out with the record of a 
man who was willing to live a life without a plan, in 
contrast with his fellows whose lives were full of plans. 
The men of Shinar proposed to profit practically by 
the lessons of the past, so far as to build a lofty tower 
which 1 ld be their protection from another deluge. 
They had their fully maturéd plans, and were working 
4 the direction of their planning, when God inter- 
7} posed for the confusing and the destroying of those 
plans. Afterthis it was that God called out from among 
a planning people a man who sheuld so trust in God 
as to live a life in the loving service of God, without 
the possibility of ordinary planning for his own 
immediate future, year by year. And “by faith 


Abraham, when he was called, obeyed, . . . and he 


went out, not knowing whither he went.” The life of 
Abraham was a pilgrim life, a life with an unvarying 
aim, but a life without a plan. Abraham lived by 
faith, lived in hope, lived in God’s loving service; 
but he had no plans of his own. He tarried or he 
moved on at the immediate word ef God. In Haran, 
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in Canaan, in Egypt, or in the desert, he was a dweller 
or he went hither and thither, just as God commanded. 
in the direction of his aim at being faithful to Him 
who had called him, Abraham as a dweller in tents 
“looked for the city which hath the foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God ;” but his future, like his 
present, was of God’s planning, not of his own; and 
all he could do was to be ready for a fresh word of 
direction from God, and to be prompt in obeying that 
word when it came to him. And it was in his living 
this life above all plans of his own that Abraham 
proved himself the true-hearted friend of God, and 
the exemplary father of the faithful—a pattern, so 
far, to all who would best please and best serve God 
in their day and sphere. 

The aim of every true-hearted child of God should 
be to order his life according to God’s plan for him, 
and not to plan for himself, except as to minor details 
within God's larger outline plan—as that plan is 
already indicated to him in the providences of God. 


- A young man setting out in life, or still preparing in 


school or college for the activities of life, ought first 
of all to seek to know what are God’s plans in his 
behalf; the question before him being, not, What 
business or profession do I prefer? but, What business 
or profession does God plan for my entering? Then 
wlien God’s plans, so far, are ascertained for that 
young man—as they will be to him who wishes to 
know them—the young man’s personal planning 
should all be in the direction of duty-doing within 
the limits of that disclosed plan of God. And so, all 
the way along in life, he whose aim is God’s loving ser- 


vice should be ready to change his best laid plans, or. 


to abandon them wholly, at the call of God; and his 
daily prayer should be that God will make clear the 
plan of God for this willing and devoted child of 
God. In this way the life which is lived by the child 
of God is a life of faith, above and beyond all plan- 
ning; even though it be a life full of plans, and in 
full conformity with a divinely ordered plan. 

But, in the life of the truest-hearted child of God 
there are liable to come special times of emergency or 
of bewilderment, when even the main plan of God 
for his loving child is concealed from view, and when 
there is no possibility of planning wisely for one’s 
personal future, Then it is that the child of God 
must consent to walk by faith instead of by sight, and 
to live, for the time being at least, without an imme- 
diate plan—although never without an ultimate aim. 
God has a plan for his child at such a time—as al- 
ways; but the child of God can then have no plans 
for himself. He must live above all plans or plan- 
ning. And then is the child of God’s sorest testing 
time; for there is nothing harder, while there is 
nothing nobler, than for a strong man to abandon his 
strength, for a wise man to make no account of his 
wisdom, for a man of prudence and of forecast to 
count himself as if without prudence or forecast—at 
the unexpected call of God to a life of planless living. 

In the year 1857 there was a great financial panic 
in the United States. Almost without warning there 
came a crash which practically destroyed credit. The 
banks suspended payment. Old commercial houses 
were bankrupt. The savings of years vanished in an 
hour. Business was practically at a stand-still, No 
one could forecast the future. What was to be done? 
Shrewdest minds seemed paralyzed. Then it was that 
the Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell of Hartford—which 
was one of the financial centres of New England— 
published in the columns of the daily preas of his 
city, what he called “A Week Day Sermon to the 
Business Men of Hartford.” His suggestive text was 
from the Bible story of the stormy voyage of Paul 
toward Rome: “And when the ship was caught, and 
could not bear up into the wind, we let her drive.” 


The truth he emphasized was that, as in the case of 


those storm-driven sailors, so in the course of every 
human life, there is a time when the best doing is to 
do nothing, and when the best planning is to be with- 
outa plan. Yet it was the same Dr. Bushnell who 
had taught so forcefully that other truth, that “every 
man’s life is a plan of God.” And the one truth was 





and is the complement of the other. Well is it when 
a child of God recognizes the two truths in their full- 
ness, instead of resting on either half-truth as if it 
were the whole. 
There are seasons of bewildering bereavement, when 
all one’s best laid life-plans are buried in a single 
grave. Unless the stricken heart is then ready, for 
the time being, to live above all plans, life is no longer 
worth living. There are lives of unintermitted suffer- 
ing, through the evil-doing and the torture-bringing 
of a reprobate husband or wife or parent or child— 
who does not die; where personal wise planning is an 
impossibility, and where life can be bearable only as 
it is a life above all plans or planning. ‘There are 
social complications in which all varied planning has 
failed of any show of success or of hope, where one 
must see that while all this is clearly within the scope 
of God’s plan of life for his loved child, the clearest- 
headed and the truest-hearted child of God can no 
longer plan for himself with propriety. He can sim- 
ply watch and endure, and do the duty of the present 
moment trustfully. And so all along in life’s strange 
earthly course | 
“So I go on not knowing; 
I would not if I might; 
I would rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone ia the light; 
I would rather walk with him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight. 
“ My heart shrinks back from trials 
Which the future may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow 
But what the dear Lord chose; 
So I send the coming tears back, 
With the whispered word, ‘Iie knows!’” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A loving trust in God is the first duty of the child of 
God, yet it sometimes seems to be the last attainment of 
the child of God. If only we could realize that God 
loves us more wisely and more truly than we love our 
own souls, we should be so glad to leave ourselves wholly 
in his hands, and so glad to accept his orderings in our 
behalf—just as his love may prompt those orderings. 
Our thought commonly is, that what we would like for 
ourselves is better than what God would like for us; and 
so we are half inclined to urge him to let us have our 
way, instead of his having his way with us. A Pennsyl- 
vania readorserds~a -briefrecord+of experience which 
bears upon this phase of Christian living. She writes: 

We were singing the hymn “Close to Thee,” and when we 
came to the lines, “Gladly will I toil and suffer, only let me 
walk with thee,” the friend by my side whispered, “I never 
sing those words; I cannot, it would be a lie.” How well I 
knew how she felt; for had I not been through it all, closing 
my lips whenever we came to these lines, or to the one in 
“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” “ E’en though it be a cross”? But 
all I could say at the time, to my friend, was, “ You could and 
would sing it truthfully if you thought it was the only alterna- 
tive,—either to suffer and walk with Him, or to be free from 
suffering and walk alone.” It is not that he keeps aloof from 
us when we are happy and joyous; ah! no, we could not be 
happy if he had not hold of our hand to lead and guide us. 
But oh! the sheltering arms, the loving heart to lean upon, 
when we are suffering in mind or body. It is the weakest lambs 
that Jesus carries. I know the blessedness of telling our Elder 
Brother about my joys and happiness, and of feeling that he 
rejoices with me and takes pleasure in my pleasure; but 1 never 
knew the nearness of utter dependence until the experience 
came “ through suffering,” and now I would not be without 
that experience. No, it pays to suffer that feeling of utter help- 
lessness, to be shut in alone with our heavenly Father, to feel 
that no one but he can help you, and that he can and will. 


How much puzzling of mind there is over our privileges 
and our limitations of privilege in prayer. We are so 
liable to forget that it is only as the servants of Christ 
that we have a right to ask anything of God in the name 
of Christ; and then we are so Jiable to wonder that God 
has not answered our prayers which were offered in the 
name of Christ, bit which were not prompted by our 
sense of need as the servants of Christ. A recent edi- 
torial note in The Sunday School Times pointed out this 
too common mistake, and emphasized the fact that “ we 
have a right to go to God as his servants;” while “we 
are not authorized to call on God as though he were our 
servant.” This note has troubled a Massachusetts sub- 
scriber, who says inquiringly : 

I have been a subscriber to your paper for nearly four years. 
I enjoy it very much, particularly the editorials; they are often 














a great lielp to me—seem just to fit my need. I took up the paper 
for a recent Sunday-school lesson,—that of September 26. The 
first editorial note struck me. I am a little puzzled over it. 
Certainly, it is our privilege to go to God in prayer-asking for 
strength for a right performance of duty ; but don’t you think 
it right to ask God to help us in our daily lives,—for instance, 
if we have a certain thing we want to accomplish, if we contem- 
plate making a change in business, wishing for more success in 
business, ete.? Now, is it not right to ask God for his help, if 
we try ourselves? Of course, if we ask for God’s help, we are 
not to sit down and fold our hands, expecting results. I take 
this as an illustration; all of us have different needs. I believe 
God knows our “ own plans of life.’ Will he not aid us more 
surely, more strongly, if we take it to him in prayer? I should 
be pleased to have your ideas on this in Notes on Open Letters. 


If, indeed, a man counts himself and his business and 
his plans wholly the Lord’s, then he can ask for guidance 
and strength in the discharge of his duties in connection 
with his business—present or prospective. Buta child 
of God has no right to plans of his own, or to a business 
of his own—apart from his loving service of God. Un- 
less, in fact, his business is carried on as the Lord’s, and 
for the Lord, it is not his proper business. If it is so 
carried on, then the morning prayer with reference to it 
ought to include the request that the Lord will help or 
hinder it as he deems best. The attitude of the peti- 
tioner must always be that of one who is in the Lord’s 
service, seeking aid in carrying out the Lord’s plans in 
and for and through the petitioner. He who is in that 
attitude is not likely to ask amiss, and his prayer is 
sure to be answered just as it is proffered; for it will 
always be proffered with the request that God will de- 


cide as to the form of its answer—and that God stands 
ready to do. : 


Although the work of the Revisers of our English 
translation of the Bible has its indications of human im- 
perfections, the more closely it is scrutinized, the more 
clearly its great value is disclosed... The English-reading 
student who would know the meaning of the sacred text 
cannot afford to walk in the dimmer light of the old ver- 
sion, now that the illuminating aid of the Revision is 
available to him. Yet it is well that the Revision, at 
every point, is still under suspicious watch, as it were, on 
the part of those who will accept no new thing until it is 
tested and found worthy. Whatever errors there are in 
the Revision, ought to be pointed out ; and they arelikely 
to be—although supposed errors will not always prove to 
be real errors. A watchful Massachusetts reader thinks 
he has found an error in the Revision, to which he calls 
attention as follows: 


I join most heartily in all the good and kindly things said of 
The Sunday School Times. Because you are generally right, I 
ask totbe-admitted-into your list'of questioners. Please have 
your exegete tell us on what ground the Golden Text for the 
lesson of October 10 is given in the New Version, “I find no 
crime in him” (John 18: 38). The original word means cause 
or reason, evidently including the slightest ground or pretext of 
complaint, popularly termed a fault. By construction only it 
comes to mean crime or guilt, as the ground of a just condemna- 
tion. The town clerk of Ephesus says of the uproar, There is 
no cause for it, Peter asks of the centurion for what cause he 
is called, using the same word. If it be claimed that Pilate 
could take no official note of anything less than crimes charged 
against his prisoner, and had nothing to do with mere faults in 
his character, and therefore must have meant that he found him 
guilty of no crime, the reply may be justly given, that he did 
not confine himself to the technical language of a judge in pro- 
nouncing a verdict that was to be made part of an official record. 
He went farther, as if to say, The prisoner is not only innocent, 
but harmless, and undeserving your spite. 1 find in him no 
fault whatever. Moreover, in Luke 23:4 the same words, in 
the neuter gender instead of the feminine, the Revisers render 
no fault, Meyer and Lange render both this way. 


On a point like this, it is better ‘to hear directly from 
one of the New Testament revisers; therefore we give 
the following note on the subject from an eminent mem- 
ber of that body: 


As regards the rendering of the Revised Version in John 18: 
38, ‘I find no crime in him,” the following points may serve to an- 
swer your correspondent. 1. The word rendered crime also means 
cause, but the former is the earlier sense; and the technical use 
remained, This technical use occurs in Matthew 27 : 37, and Mark 
15 : 26, in connegtion with the title on the cross. It would be 
naturally used by Pilate in this sense. The connection favors 
this interpretation, since Pilate is attempting to shift the re- 
sponsibility to the rulers, 2. The Revisers, during repeated 
reviews of their work, accepted this sense, both here and in John 
19:4, 6. They seem to have intended to distinguish between the 
feminine noun (here used) and the neuter noun, to which your 
correspondent refers, used in Luke 23: 4, 14, 22, and Acts 19: 
40. The similarity of origin did not prevent a distinction in 
sense. Despite the argument of your correspondent as to 
Pilate’s meaning, I still think the Revised Version gives accu- 
rately the sense of the Greek words, and expresses the sense 
designed to be conveyed, 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 
BY MRS, F, L. BALLARD. 


Behold those sorrowing women come 
Grief-stricken to the Saviour’s tomb, 
Nor wait until the morning light 
Dispels the shadows of the night. 
Love lingers not for light, 
Faith tarries not for sight. 


And, hastening on their mournful way, 
“Who shall roll back the stone?’’ they say, 
“That we may come into the tomb 
Bearing our spices and perfume?” 

Who shall the stone remove? 

Death cannot bar out love. 


But, lo! the stone is rolled away. 
The night is gone. The dawning day 
Shines brightly on the open tomb, 
Despoiling it of all its gloom. 

God’s angel sits above 

The grave of buried love, 


But the dear body is not here. 
They stand perplexed, and full of fear. 
The angel speaks: “ Be not afraid, 
The Lord is risen as he said.” 

The Lord that came to save 

Is stronger than the grave. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY PROFESSOR F. GODET, D.D. 


“ The Christian Church is founded on an empty tomb,” 
a modern scholar has said. 

If sin only proceeds from an error of the understand- 
ing, a revelation from God of his nature and character 
would be sufficient to disperse this darkness, and to save 
man. But sin is really a movement of the will, an act 
of rebellion. To vanquish it required more than a reve- 
lation; it needed a struggle, a series of positive acts, a 
prolonged war. This victory is a history, and the cul- 
minating point of this history is the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 

Before Jesus Christ arose from the dead, others had 

. already been restored to life: some during the old dis- 
pensation, others during the life of our Lord. But, first, 
these acts of raising from the dead had all been effected 
by human instrumentality ; and, secondly, they wereall 
plain signs of the work of salvation, which, beginning 
with the call of Abraham, was gradually developed in 
the history of God’s people, and finally consummated in 
Jesus Christ. The resurrection of Jesus differs from all 
which preceded it: first, because no human agent inter- 
vened between the power of God and this resuscitated 
body ; secondly, while all the preceding ones merely gave 
proof of a salvation which was being accomplished, this 
one is an essential element of the salvation itself. Also, 
he on whom it is wrought never again becomes, like the 
other resuscitated ones, the victim of death. 

Let us examine more closely the nature and the value 
of this resurrection, so different from all the others. Let 
us first see what it was to the early disciples who were 
witnesses of it, and afterwards what it is to all the faith- 
ful of all time. 

I—1. To understand what the reappearance of the 
living Jesus was to the apostles, we must think what the 
loss of this Master was to them; it will therefore be 
necessary thoroughly to appreciate the happiness which 
they had enjoyed during the three years of companion- 
ship with him. Their life had been as if it were de- 
pendent on his. Their thought had been nourished by 
his heavenly words. Their love of good had found a 
firm support in his holy will, which was a constant ex- 
pression of his communion with God. Their hearts had 
been warmed, consoled, purified, by the daily manifesta- 
tions of his love. Suddenly the gloomy day of the cruci- 
fixion, which he had foretold.to them, but the reality .of 
which they had never fully believed, had taken every- 
thing from them. 

They were like orphaned children in the presence of 
the dead body of their father or mother; when all at 
once the greatest spiritual fullness ever enjoyed by human 
beings succeeded a corresponding void. 

Behold, in a moment, as Jesus had promised them 
(John 16 : 20, 21), their sorrow is changed into joy. All 
is given back to them, and that in a larger degree. He 
is there living,—the friend whom they had lost, and now 
in a glory more radiant and more pure than anything 
they had ever imagined. Never did purer and more in- 
tense joy fill the heart of man! 

2. And he is there, this living friend, as the expected 


reduced to nothing; the testimony which he had given 
to himself seemed to be contradicted by the facts, his 
cause lost, the mission to which he had called them to 
Israel and to the world annulled, and all this grand work 
which they had anticipated changed into a simple illu- 
sion. And now this kingdom of heaven of which he had 
told them came out with him from the tomb. 

His cause became once more to their eyes that of God 
himself, and their own mission seemed to them greater 
and more glorious than ever. Again, they saw them- 
selves the bearers of the salvation of mankind. Their 
faith was established unfailingly. 

8. Finally, this friend, this Messiah, they now not only 
looked upon as the Son of man, as the perfect represen- 
tative of the human race, but they recognized in him, at 
the same time, the Son of God united to his Father by 
the bond of a common possession of a mysterious life, 
sharing his sovereignty and his glory. 

Those declarations in which he has revealed to them 
at times his oneness with the Father, but of which they 
had not comprehended the full meaning, now seemed to 
them the very truth; they fathomed the depths of those 
declarations ; they understood that this risen Jesus was 
really Immanuel, “God with us.” They felt themselves 
stronger, in him, than he that is in the world (see 
1 John 4: 4). 

II.—The experience which in this particular moment 
entered into the life of the disciples of Jesus could not be 
entirely ours; we have not risen to such heights, nor 
descended to such depths. It is by another way that the 
faithful of all times come to an understanding of the 
value of the resurrection of the Lord; but to arrive, in 
any way, at a knowledge of its sweetness and its efficacy, 
is, in a sense, analogous to the apostolic experience which 
I have just described. 

By means of the teaching of St. Paul,—a teaching not 
of his own thoughts, but of Christ’s (see Gal. 1 : 11, 12), 
and consequently of God’s,—we can penetrate more 
deeply into a knowledge of the meaning and the impor- 
tance of the resurrection of Jesus than the apostles them- 
selves could do when this event restored life itself to them. 

1. The Apostle Paul says (Rom. 4: 25), “Jesus our 
Lord; . ... who was delivered up for [because of, by reason 
of] our offences, and was raised again for [because of, by 
reason of] our justification.” The first of these two propo- 
sitions is easy to understand. Jesus in becoming man 
consented to be conjointly responsible with all the race of 
which he became a member; he freely made himself our 
surety; and thus all our offenses against God, all our 
breaches of his law, are ended in the judgment of con- 
demnation with which he has been stricken, in the 
punishment to .which he has: been subjected, 

What is death? “The wages of sin,” says the apostle 
(Bom. 6: 23). Now Jesus has done nothing which could 
merit such wages. If in his earthly existence, the first 
miracle was this existence itself,—the result of his volun- 
tary incarnation,—and the second miracle was the perfect 
holiness which he had displayed during all this human 
existence,—the third miracle was the willing surrender of 
this human life by the acceptance of death, and of such 
a death! St. Paul himself closely compares the first 
miracle and the third, of which two the one responds to 
the other. (See Phil. 2: 7, 8.) 

The law of Jesus’ perfectly holy human nature had been 
to live, not to die. It was because of our offenses that he was 
delivered up. That was the first part of the work of salva- 
tion. Let us look at the second, more wonderful still if 
possible. It is because of our justification that he arose 
from the dead. This translation is made necessary by the 
parallelism of the two propositions, and by the constant 
sense of the Greek preposition. (d:4, dia, with the accusa- 
tive) used by Paul. But how shall we understand this 
thought? Would the resurrection of Jesus Christ be the 
effect of our justification, in the same sense that his death 
was the effect of our condemnation? Yes, this is surely 
the meaning of the declaration of the apostle. The imme- 
diate result of the expiatory sacrifice offered on the cross 
by the Lord, was the absolution of those for whom this 
reparation was solemnly made. The debt contracted by 
humanity being once paid by the death of its representa- 
tive, the sentence of absolution was pronounced on the 
whole guilty race. And this is, it seems to me, the true 
meaning of the apostle,—this justification df the sinful 
world by the sacrifice of Christ was the real cause, the 
ethical reason, of the resurrection of Jesus. 

You have a friend; he is your other self. He has con- 
sented to be your security; you become insolvent. The 
law lays the blame on him. If he succeeds in freeing 
you from your debt, it is not only you who are liberated, 
it is also himself. He immediately goes out of the 
prison where he had been thrown in consequence of the 
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acquittal, the result of his devotion, which returns him 
to his liberty. It is an analogous effect to that which 
results from the bond of solidarity which, since the in- 
carnation, unites the lot of Christ with ours. Our estate 
of condemnation made him die and descend into the 
tomb. Our sentence of justification, obtained by the 
effect of his death, restores him to life, and brings him 
from the grave. He died because we ought to die; he 
lives again because now we can live, and in order that we 
can live again with him. As then it is true that in him, 
dying, each sinner sees himself condemned, it is equally 
true that in him, risen, each believer can and ought to 
see himself justified. The whole history of salvation, in 
consequence of this language of the apostle, is contained 
in these six words: Man has sinned; God condemns; 
Christ dies. Christ has atoned; God absolves; Christ 
rises from the dead. 

The resurrection of Jesus is thus the effect, and conse- 
quently the visible proclamation, of the act of justification 
which has been accomplished for us as the result of his 
death, and on the foundation of it. To contemplate the 
risen Christ is then to contemplate the reconciled God. 
What a sublime object for our faith! 

2. The resurrection of Jesus is still more to us. In re- 
entering a body which is a prototype of that in which 
sanctified humanity will one day be clothed, Christ gives 
himself to us a second time, and becomes the head of a 
new humanity. His heavenly life, removed from all 
contact with sin, and entirely consecrated to God, is com- 
municated by his Spirit to those who have accepted the 
justification obtained by him, and who are thus personally 
reconciled to God. 

The glorious promise made by the Lord to his own be- 
fore his death is fulfilled: ‘“ Because I live, ye shall live 
also.” He draws those whom he has ransomed into the 
course of his own holiness; he sanctifies them in his own 
person, to which they are closely united; he makes them, 
with himself, die to themselves and live to God; while 
he imprints upon them the stamp of his death, he makes 
them participants in the power of his resurrection. It is 
this which St. Paul develops in the admirable passages 
of Romans 6: 4 and Philippians 3: 10; words which are 
the expression, not of theological learning, but of a per 
sonal experience most profound and most animating. 
Holiness thus becomes with the faithful the corollary 
of justification. 

8. In thus becoming the means of our victory over sin 
and of our participation in the divine life of Christ, the 
resurrection of Jesus prepares, finally, the divine act 
which crowns for us the work of salvation,—our own 
resurrection. This is the third aspect under which we 
must consider the importance of Christ’s resurrection. 

Christ, the first-fruits; afterwards, his own the harvest, 
(See 1 Cor. 15: 20, 23.) This relation between Christ’s 
resurrection and ours is not as simple as it seems to be at 
a first glance. Because Christ arose from the dead, find- 
ing himself in an absolutely unique position, it does not 
directly follow that other men whom he had made his 
brothers should also be raised as he was. As his resur- 
rection, resulting morally entirely from the justification 
obtained by him, was prepared for by a whole life of 
holiness (observe Rom. 1: 4, “according to the Spirit 
of holiness”), even so our resurrection, resting entirely 
on our state of justification, ought to be prepared for by 
the work of sanctification and by the destruction of sin,— 
in other words, by the work of the same Spirit by which 
Jesus himself was animated during all his life, This is 
what the same apostle expresses in these words (Rom. 
8: 11), “If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwelleth in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus 
from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies 
because of ' his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 

When, then, properly speaking, is the connection be- 
tween Christ’s resurrection and ours? The moral reason 
of these two facts is the same, as we haveseen. It is the 
justifying regard of God resting on man. This regard 
has quickened Christ in his tomb. This same regard 
will call us from our tomb,.after the Spirit has accom- 
plished the work of our sanctification. It is by virtue of 
the indwelling of the Spirit in Christ during his life, that, 
after the expiation was accomplished, his body was 
snatched from death. It is by virtue of the indwelling 
and the victory of the Spirit in us, that we shall partici- 
pate in Christ’s resurrection on the day of his coming. 
The resurrection of Christ is the basis of ours, inasmuch 
as by it we lay hold of the accomplished fact of our justi- 
fication; by that means our heart is opened to the 
incoming of the Spirit, and the spiritual life which results 
from it is the preparation of the resurrection of our bodies. 

What a triumph is that of which the resurrection of 
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Jesus is the glorious prelude! To realize its full magni- 
tude, one must have been a witness of the slow and 
inevitable victory of death over a human being. This 
panting breath! These dull eyes which seem to say, “ What 
are you doing to me? where are you leading me?” 
These arms lifted by the hand of another fall back 
heavily! These lips powerless to express the thoughts and 
feelings of him whose life is thus fading away |!—what 
more frightful master-stroke can there be, than that which 
came by the power of death on this being once full of 
life and strength ? 

Ah, well! This is the measure of the more astonish- 
ing and more mysterious victory which one day will 
restore in us the power of life over death, and of which 
the resurrection of Jesus is the model. Then the Church 
will celebrate the grand Easter, of which Easter Sunday 
is the forerunner. All those who died in Christ will 
reappear living, as he himself reappeared on the morn- 
ing of his resurrection; and he will restore them to one 
another as he restored the young man of Nain to his 
mother, the daughter of Jairus to her parents, Lazarus 
to his sisters; as he restored himself to his disciples on 
the resurrection morning. Life under all its forms will 
then absorb death under all its forms; and so, as St. Paul 
says, we have in the risen Christ the victory (see 1 Cor. 
15 : 57),—victory over the law which condemned, victory 
over sin which provoked this condemnation, victory over 
death which executed it, 

The believer who gains in the risen Christ this three- 
fold victory, has the experience of the apostles on the 
resurrection day, but to a far profounder degree. He 
possesses henceforth, in the glorified Christ, a living 
friend. This friend is to him at all times a present 
Saviour; and this Saviour is to him the all-powerful Son 
of God, who from the height of his throne does not dis- 
dain to call him his brother, and who prepares a place 
for him near to himself in his kingdom; he can say, 
“ Jesus is my shepherd; I shall not want.” 

Let us, then, often visit, in a holy pilgrimage, this 
empty tomb of Jesus upon which the Church is founded. 
It is emptied, not only of the body which was laid there, 
but of our curse, which descended thither in him ; of sin, 
vhose reign resulted from this curse; and of death, which 
triumphed through sin. And it is filled, instead, with 
the invisible presence of the Risen One ; with the glorious 
power of the Father, who has accomplished this work 
into the mystery of which no eye can penetrate; and 
with the radiant dawn of eternal life for all those who 
belong to Christ. 

Let us believe, and, as it was promised to Mary at the 
grave of Lazarus, the day will come when we shall see! 

Neujchatel, Switzerland, 





A SKETCH OF WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
BY J. I, MOMBERT, D.D. 


The ignorance of the English clergy, say three hundred 
and sixty years ago, was most deplorable. [Illiterate 
monks tried to arrest the impulse given to the study of 
the Scripture by the circulation of printed copies of the 
Hebrew Bible and the Greek New Testament, in vehe- 
ment denunciations from the pulpit that “ there was now 
a new language discovered called Greek, of which people 
should beware, since it was that which produced all the 
heresies; that in this language was come forth a book 
called the New Testament, which was now in everybody’s 
hands, and was full of thorns and briers; that there was 
also another language now started up which they called 
Hebrew, and that they who learned it were turned 
Hebrews.” ! 

Erasmus, in his Epistles, adverts to the reception given 
to his Testament by certain college men in England, who 
“object to us the unfeigned authority of synods, and 
mag.iify the great peril of the Christian faith, and the 
danger of the Church, which they pretend to support 
with their shoulders, that are much fitter to prop a wagon. 
And these clamours they disperse among the ignorant 
and superstitious populace, upon whom, having the repu- 
tation of being great divines, they are very loth to have 
their opinions called in question, and are afraid that 
when they do quote the Scripture wrong, as they often 
do, the authority of the Greek and Hebrew verity should 
be cast in their teeth, and by and by that appear to be a 
dream, which was by them given out for an oracle.” * 

They hated printing, and preached against it; they did 
not hesitate to say in the pulpit what Erasmus insinu- 
ates. The Vicar of Croydon said at St. Paul’s Cross: 
“We must root out printing, or printing will root out us.” 
Such were the clergy in Gloucestershire, whom Tyndale 
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met while acting as chaplain and tutor in the family 
of Sir John Walsh at Little Sodbury, a short distance 
from Bristol. 

The fame of Luther, who dared to do what no other 
ecclesiastic on the Continent had the courage to do, and 
the tremendous issue that was then before Europe, were, 
of course, discussed throughout Christendom. When the 
dignitaries, who were wont to frequent the manor-house 
at Sodbury, spoke of Luther, the Reformation, and the 
new dogmas, in contemptuous terms, Tyndale, a fine 
Grecian and a clear theologian, took opposite ground, 
and cited against them the Scriptures, of which they 
knew next to nothing. 

Nor was this all; he was a truly devout and en: - .- 
ened Christian man, full of apostolic zeal, who felt con- 
strained to preach what he believed. The abbots, deans, 
priests, and monks of the neighborhood rose up against 
him, determined to silence and crush him. In his own 
pithy phrase he thus thought: “This I suffer because 
the priests of the country be unlearned, as God knoweth 
these are a full ignorant sort, which have seen no more 
Latin than that they learn in their portesses! and mis- 
sals, which yet many of them can scarcely read; and 
therefore... when they came together to the ale-house, 
which is their preaching-place, they affirm that my say- 
ings are heresy. And besides that, they add of their own 
heads what I never spake, as the manner is, to prolong 
the tale, to short the time withal, and accused me secretly 
to the chancellor and other the bishop’s officers. 

“ And, indeed, when I came before the chancellor, he 
threatened me grievously, and reviled me, and rated me 
as though I had been a dog, and laid to my charge 
whereof there could be none accuser brought forth.” 


A man so earnest and true, of such strong convictions 
and manly courage, could not be muzzled. Zeal for God 
and the love of souls, and an ever-present sense of duty, 
made him speak out. A certain learned man, with whom 
he was arguing about the Scriptures, tried to cut off all 
further argument with the remark, “ We were better be 
without God’s laws than the pope’s.” To whom Tyndale 
indignantly replied, “I defy the pope and all his laws; 
and if God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy 
that driveth the plough shall know more of the Scripture 
than thou doest,”’ 

That was the key to the inmost thoughts of Tyndale. 
He meant to open the treasury of God’s Word by trans- 
lating it into the speech “ understood of the people.” To 
that great and noble work he consecrated his powers, 
assured that it was the best and truest means of dethron- 
ing the pope, of exalting God, of purifying the Church, 
and of emancipating the pore from the slavery of sin 
and the thraldom of i ignoran 

An open Bible in the Lay to be preached and 
expounded by godly men, and to be read by all classes and 
conditions of men, was the grand aim and indomitable 
purpose of his life. 

It could not be done in Gloucestershire, and it could 
not be done in London; but although he felt “that there 
was no place to do it in all England,” he resolved to do 
it on the Continent. 

In May, 1524, he sailed for Hamburg, and went to 
Wittenberg, where he translated the New Testament. 
The work had so far advanced that, in the spring of 1525, 
Tyndale could give his manuscript to a printer at Cologne, 
and superintend the work in person. In spite of the 
utmost precaution, intelligence of what was going on 
reached the ears of Cochlsus, a bitter enemy of the 
Reformation, and others whose hostility compelled Tyn- 
dale to leave Cologne for Worms, where two editions of 
the New Testament were printed. Early in 1526, copies 
of these editions began to find their way to England, 
to the unspeakable joy of the noble translator, and of 
many who were hungering and thirsting for the Word 
of God. 

The volumes had been published anonymously, and 
were speedily prohibited as the work of “some sons of 
iniquity and ministers of the Lutheran faction.” Pos- 
session of a copy exposed the owner to the pain of excom- 
munication. The books were publicly burned; but they 
could not be suppressed. The Dutchmen began to print 
piratical editions, and found means to send them to Eng- 
land, where they were eagerly sought and bought. 

Tyndale himself now began to be bitterly persecuted 
and hunted down by the emissaries of Henry VIII. and 
Wolsey. He left Worms, and found somewhere in 

Germany a secure place of concealment, from which he 
sent forth a number of pamphlets, all more or less hostile 
to Romanism, but breathing the loftiest spirit of evan- 
gelical teaching. 

-monacey these, he was busily engaged in the any 
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Hebrew, the translation of the Pentateuch, which was 
published in 1530, and other portions of the Old 
Testament. 

The period of his concealment, and marvelous literary 
activity, extends to about the middle of 1534, when he 
ventured to settle down at Antwerp, expecting to find 
there safety, and hoping, in the altered state of things in 
England, that a favorable turn might put an end to his 
exile, and prepare the way for honorable recognition in 
his native land. 

In that he was sadly mistaken. At Antwerp, besides 
translating the Scriptures and revising his New Testa- 
ment, he did the work of an evangelist, preaching Christ, 
visiting the sick and distressed, and relieving the wants 
of the poor with unstinted liberality. 

His enemies in England, who knew that he was at 
Antwerp, and that, under the operation of fierce edicts 
directed against heresy he might easily be trapped and 
disposed of, devised a scheme, which they committed to 
unscrupulous hands. He was arrested, imprisoned in 
the Castle of Vilvorden, charged with treason or heresy, 
or both, and, after the mockery of a trial, found guilty, 
and, without the intervention of England, allowed to suf- 
fer death. On the morning’of October 6 (old style), or 
October 17 (new style), 1536, William Tyndale was tied 
to a stake set in the midst of fagots, piled round with 
heaps of straw, and, at a signal from the procureur, stran- 
gled to death. Then the pile was kindled, which blazed 
forth with fury, and in a short space consumed the body. 
His last words, uttered with a loud voice at the stake, 
were: “Lord, open the King of England’s eyes!” 

Thus miserably ended the life of one of the purest, 
best, and most heroic sons of England, one of her great- 
est benefactors, of whom even the procureur was con- 
strained to say that he was “ perdoctus, pius et bonus” 
that is, a learned, pious, and good man. 

The names of the members of the commission which 
convicted Tyndale of heresy, and which was instrumental 
in his death, have either perished or are uttered with 
detestation; while that of their victim, whose charred 
ashes were scattered to the winds, is pronounced through- 
out the wide domain of English speech, which girdles 
the globe, with tender veneration by millions, who call 
him blessed, and cherish his memory as that of a martyr; 
that is, a witness for Christ, an evangelist, and an apostle 
of love and liberty. 

The felicity of language, which justly distinguishes the 
English Bible, not only in the New Testament, but in 
the Pentateuch, and the books following it down to 
2 Chronicles inclusive, is that of William Tyndale. His 
translation flows in the purest, strongest, and most grace- 
ful form known to his contemporaries; and even when 
read in the very words and spelling, and in the anti- 
quated letter familiar to his eye, and current on his lips, 
has the charm of truthfulness and cordiality, which has 
endeared it to many generations of readers of the Eng- 
lish Bible. 

It is not only a noble translation, but it is throughout 
what it professes to be,—an independent and idiomatic 
rendering of the original Scriptures. 

“What he undertook,” says Fuller, “was to be ad- 
mired as glorious; what he performed to be commended 
as profitable; wherein he failed is to be excused as par- 
donable, and to be scored on the account rather of that 
age than that of the author himself.” ‘“ His tongue was 
never traitor to his heart.” 

An English version! of the subjoined inscription of the 
rather poor portrait in the refectory of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, may not inaptly conclude this memorial sketch : 
“ This canvas represents (which is all that art can do) 

The likeness of William Tyndale, formerly student and pride 

of this Hall; 

Who after reaping here the happy first fruits of a purer faith 

Devoted his energy at Antwerp to the translation 

Of the New Testament and Pentateuch into the native lan- 


guage: 
A work so beneficial to his English countrymen that he is 
Not undeservedly called the Apostle of England. 
He received the crown of martyrdom at Vilvorde, near Brus- 
sels, 1536. 
A man (if we may believe his opponent, the Procurator Gene- 
ral of the emperor) very learned, pious, and good.’’? 
1By Mr. Demans. 
*The Latin reads thus: 
Gulielmus Tyndalus, Martyr. 
Olim ex Aul: Magd. 
Refert hzec tabella (quod solum potuit Ars) Gulielmi 
Tindale effigiem, hujus olim Aule alumni simul et ornamenti; 
Qui post felices purioris theologize primitias hic depositas, 
Antverpiz in Novo Testamento, necnon Pentateucho 
In vernaculam transferendo operam navavit, Anglis suis eo 
Usque salutiferam, ut inde non immerito Angliz Apostolus 
Audierat. Wilfords prope Bruxellas martyrio coronatus 
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An. 1536. Vir, si vel adversar‘o (procuratori nempe Imperatoris 
Generali) credamus, perdoctus, pius et bonus, 
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“UNTEL HE FIND IT.” 
BY MISS H. L. KEYES. 


“ How long, O thou shepherd, hast kept for thy sheep 
This watch it avails thee so little to keep? 

Return from the vigil, thy sandals unbind.” 

But the shepherd made answer, “I seek till I find. 


“O Love unrequited! one sign thou art faint, 

One look to thine angels, one word of complaint, 

Thou art free from the task which thyself hast assigned.” 
But the Shepherd made answer, “I seek till [ find.” 


Sad heart! hast committed thy guest to the care 

Of one who is able such burdens to bear? 

The name thou hast breathed on his bosom he binds; 
He will not be weary,—he seeks till he finds, 


Do thou, undiscouraged, his coming await, 

Be ready to welcome him, early or late ; 

So learn of his patience, and copy his mind, 

That thou, like thy Master, shalt seek till thou find. 





“COME, SEE THE PLACE.” 
BY J. M. McNULTY, D.D. 


While that declaration of our Lord, “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me,” finds its primary fulfill- 
ment, no doubt, in the spectacle of the cross, a secondary 
one meets us no less obviously in his resurrection. 

What a wonderful truth that resurrection is, both in 
its fact and in all its connections! And now that the 
Church is unanimously turning its gaze toward that par- 
ticular part of the Saviour’s marvelous life in the pro- 
gress of our lesson-studies, we shall do well to pause and 
listen to the invitation specially given by the angels at 
ihe sepulchre to Peter and the women: “Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay.” Each of the four Gospels 
records it,) and manifestly there is some peculiar force of 
svidence presented in the inspection solicited. There 
ieems to be a very special argument in favor of the fact 
of the resurrection in that appeal: “‘Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay.” Look, and be satisfied—to para- 
phrase it—that the dead body was here; that now it is 
not only gone, but evidence is before you to show that it 
went away of itself, and is alive. Look at these grave- 
clothes, and judge as to the fact of resurrection (Matt. 28 : 
6; Mark 16:6; Luke 24:12; John 20: 5-8). The last 
Gospel is the most minute and specific in description, and 
the point of the evidence comes out there most distinctly. 

The general impression and usual interpretation of éhis 
language is, that the very fact of the grave-clothes alone 
being there, was evidence that he had been buried there, 
but was gone. Then, the orderly manner in which they 
were disposed was evidence that the body had not been 
hastily snatched away. If it had been stolen, no cere- 
ments would have been left at all; or taken hastily, and 
in fear of discovery, anything left would have been in 
disorder. Here, however, in the very presence and order 
of these remaining garments, was evidence of deliberation 
and apparent personal life. 

This is the usual interpretation; but while impressive, 
we believe there is a more forcible view. Let us remind 
ourselves, in looking at this whole subject, of the Oriental 
method of burial. They did not array the body in a 
loose shroud, or its ordinary clothing, as we usually do, 
but they swathed it in fold after fold of linen, fitting 
tightly to all its shape. Thus, when Lazarus came out at 
Christ’s call, he was “bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin,” 
and Jesus had to say “‘ Loose him,” before he could be 
freed. Bearing these things in mind, we believe the de- 
sign of the narrative is to tell us that not only were the 
grave-clothes there, and their disposition that of order- 
liness, but, farther and better, that they still retained the 
very shape of a human body, with the body gone out 
of them. 

Notice in confirmation of this the statement so minutely 
made about the napkin, that it was “not lying with the 
linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself” 
(John 20:7). Recalling what was said about the napkin 
around the face of Lazarus, two things are striking in that 
statement: First, that it was “wrapped together ”—not 
folded flat, but wrapped (that is the force of the original, as 
seen in Matthew 27 : 59 and Luke 23: 53), as retaining the 
shape of the head. Second, it was “in a place by itself.” 
Why such detail about snch a little thing, except to show 
that it not only retained the form of the head, with the 
head gone out, but that it was in the natural place of the 
head, at the natural distance from the other wrappings 
of the bedy proper? 

In this view, the fact of the Saviour’s resurrection would 

10nly Maithew and Mark record the invitation. Luke and John 


record the examination which resulted from that invitation.—Tax 
Eprron, 


seem to have come out far more clearly to the minds of the 
inspecting disciples than under the ordinary one. The 
marvel which would suggest itself to them was, how the 
grave-clothes could present that shapely appearance of a 
human body unless the body had been in them, and how 
the body could leave them in that shape without super- 
‘human ability. “The place,” with this interpretation, 
required but the merest glance, at the invitation of the 
angels, to carry its own conviction irresistibly to the 
minds of the troubled seekers after the body of the 
beloved Master. 


Woodbridge, New Jersey. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


————— 


TABITHA’S BUTTON. 
BY MINNIE E, KENNEY. 


Two little girls sat on the broad flat rock under fhe 
spreading branches of the old elm. Their pink sun- 
bonnets were very close together, and they were so ab- 
sorbed in conversation that their dolls had slipped 
unheeded from their arms, and lay unnoticed at their feet. 

“Yes, she did,—I know she did; for you see nobody 
else could possibly have done it,” said Tabitha, decisively. 
“T’ll tell all the other girls; for they ought to know how 
bad she is.” 

Gentle little Lois listened to her friend’s words with 
a troubled face. 

“But maybe she didn’t,” she pleaded, “ Perhaps 
you’ll find it somewhere. I wouldn’t say anything about 
it yet.” 

Tabitha shook her head as she drew a string of buttons 
from her pocket, and ran them through her fingers. She 
was very proud of it; for she had more different buttons 
on her string than any of her schoolmates, and it was a 
favorite fashion just then to collect buttons. 

“Tt was the prettiest button of all,” she said regretfully. 
“T don’t believe I shall ever have such a lovely brass 
button again, unless I can make Orpah give it back,—and 
she won’t; for, if she was mean enough to steal it, she 
will be mean enough to keep it. I shall certainly tell 
the girls; for they truly ought to know about such a 
wicked thing. No one else could have possibly taken it, 
Lois; for I had it this morning, and showed it to her just 
before school. I put it in my desk at recess, and when I 
came back it was gone, and no one but Orpah had been 
near the desk. She said so herself; for she was sitting 
there studying her spelling-lesson all the time. Of 
course she took it!” and Tabitha looked virtuously 
indignant. 

“ Did you ask her?” said Lois. 

“Yes; and her face turned red; so that proves she 
took it,” answered Tabitha. “She cried, and said she 
never touched it; but, of course, she would say that. 
Any one that would steal would tell a story about it.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” yielded Lois, her heart quite as 
full of pity for the culprit as for Tabitha’s loss, 

“Couldn’t expect much better of a ‘ bound’ girl,” said 
Tabitha, tossing her pretty little head, with long plaits of 
hair hanging down to her waist. Before school time the 
next morning, Tabitha had kept her word of telling her 
schoolmates; and sensitive Orpah felt that she was in 
disgrace as soon as she entered the room. 

In many ways she was far from being as happy as 
her schoolmates. She had no parents or brothers and 
sisters to gladden her lonely little heart with their love, 
and she had been “ bound out,” till she should be of age, 
to a hard, penurious woman, who could make no allow- 
ance for the frailties of childhood, but expected, and 
exacted as far as she was able, absolute perfection. Now 
and then she had to bear unkind remarks from her school- 
mates concerning her dependent condition; and if it had 
not been that her teacher was uniformly kind, she would 
often have been very unhappy. Now, she knew at once 
that Tabitha had not believed her when she denied hay- 
ing any knowledge of the button; and she was both hurt 
and angry to think that her schoolmates would so readily 
believe evil of her, and condemn her unheard. 

Tabitha was the leader of the school, and the girls all 
yielded to her sway; so poor Orpah was “ sent to Coven- 
try,” with the single exception of Lois, whose tender 
heart would not let her treat her schoolmate coldly, even 
though her bosom-friend commanded her to do so. 

Poor little girl! Her heart ached with loneliness and 
a keen sense of injustice; for she had spoken truly when 
she said she had not touched the button. All she could 
hope was that some day the girls would discover their 
nares, and do her tardy justice. 


Se the days went on, and one morning, when the roll 








was called, there was no response to Orpah’s name. All 
day long her desk was unoccupied, and the next day the 
girls heard that she was very sick with a low fever. 

Perhaps Tabitha reproached herself for the eagerness 
with which she had held her offending companion up te 
judgment, and for the systematic unkindness with which 
she had been treated ever since; but she would not admit 
it even to Lois. 

Poor Orpah tossed on her little bed in feverish 
restlessness through the long summer days, receiving all 
necessary care, but none of the loving caresses and pet- 
ting that would have been so welcome. In her delirium 
she talked wildly about a missing button; and Miss Ark- 
wright puzzled her brains not a little to guess what it 
was that the child so positively denied having touched, 
and why she so pitifully begged to be believed. 

The good doctor wondered, too, what was weighing on 
the childish mind; and Tabitha started with a guilty 
blush when her father asked her one night: 

“ What is this about a button that distresses Orpah so 
much? Do you know anything of it?” 

“She stole my prettiest button,” answered Tabitha ; 
“and we wouldn’t speak to her for it at school,” 

“ Are you sure?” asked her father, a frown resting on 
his grave face. 

“Those are but poor reasons to judge an orphan child 
so harshly on,” he said, as Tabitha told her story; and 
he was beginning to reprove her for her unkindness 
when he was called away to a patient, much to the little 
girl’s relief. 

That day Tabitha resolved to put her desk in thorough 
order; and at recess she took out all her books and pen- 
cils, and raised the paper that she had neatly laid in 
the bottom. 

Something fell from its folds, and rattled on the floor, 

“O Tabitha! look!” cried Lois, as she picked some- 
thing up, her face bright with happiness. 

A crimson flush overspread Tabitha’s face as the girls 
burst into a chorus of exclamations; and fora moment I 
am afraid she wished, in the depths of her heart, that the 
button had never been found, and Orpah’s innocence 
proved. 

Better impulses came to her soon, I am glad te say, 


although it was hard to bea- 4h- wer----lese of hae 
scluvimates, 


“ And so we have been treating Orpah badly all this 
time for nothing!” said one. 

“ Another time you ought to be sure you are not mis- 
taken before you call any one a thief,” said another. 

Taking the button, which had been the cause of so 
much trouble, in her hand, Tabitha ran home. “ Father!” 
she cried repentantly, “I did make a mistake, I found 
the button just now under the paper in my desk, Will 
you take me to see Orpah, and let me tell her it was a 
mistake ? ” 

The doctor shook his head sadly. 

“T am afraid it is too late for Orpzh te know that her 
innocence is established.” 

“ Why, father?” asked Tabitha in startled tones. 

“She is sinking rapidly, and to-night may be her last, 
You cannot see her, but I promise you I will give her 
your message if her consciousness returns before the end.” 

As her father went away, Tabitha threw herself pros- 
trate on the grass, in an agony of remorse and contrition. 
Perhaps Orpah would die without ever knowing how 
she repented of her unkindness and hasty judgment. 
Poor little motherless Orpah! Tabitha felt as if she 
could never forgive herself for her injustice. 

Evening and bedtime came, but still her father did not 
return, and Tabitha sobbed herself to sleep. 

“ Father, how is she?” was her eager yet fearful ques- 
tion as her father came home early in the morning, look- 
ing weary and wan after his long night’s vigil. 

“The crisis is past, and I think she will live now,” was 
the answer that brought tears of joy to Tabitha’s tear 
‘stained eyes. 

Tt was ‘a long time before she could go to see Orpah; 
and when at last she was admitted to the sick-room, and 
saw the frail shadowy-looking form propped up on the 
pillows, all that she had wanted to say went away from 
her, and she could only murmur broken words of sorrow 
and love as she clasped the thin hand. 

Sweet-tempered Orpah forgot all the pain that Tabitha 
had caused her, and joyfully accepted the proffered 
friendship. When at last she was able to resume her 
place among her schoolmates, a loving welcome awaited 
her, and she felt that their kindness far more than atoned 
for their injustice. But Tabitha never forgot the lesson 


she learned that sad evening, when she feared she might 
never see her little schoolmate again ; and she often tells 
her little granddaughters the story, that they may beware 
of hasty judgment, : ee 
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LESSO} 
—~——_—_—— 
LESSON CALENDAR, 
[fourth Quarter, 1886.] 
1. Octoher 3.—Jesus Betrayed Tohn 18 : 1-14 
2. Octoher 10.—Jesus before Pilate... John 18 ; 28-40 
8. October 17,—~Jesus Delivered to be Cructfied...........ccscesceeee John 19 : 1-16 
4. Ovtober 24.—Jesus Crucified John 19 : 17-30 
5. October 31.—Jensus Risen John 20; 1-18 
6, November 7.~Thomas Convinced... John 20 : 1931 
7. November 14.—Peter Restored John 21 : 4-19 
8. November 21.—Walking in the Light..........ccsscsere 1 John 1 :5-10; 2:14 
9. November 28.—John’s Vision of Christ Rev. 1: 418 
10. December 5.—Worshiping God and the Lamb... Rev. 5: 1-14 
11, December 12.—The Saints in ITeaven Rev. 7 : 917 
12. December 19.—The Great Invitation Rey. 22 : 8-21 





18, Decgmber 26,—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 
selected by the school. 


LESSON V., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1886. 
TirLe: JESUS RISEN. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(John 20 : 1-18.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1, The first day of the week| 1 Now on the first day of the 
cometh Mi’/ty Miig-da-lé/ne early, week cometh Mary Magdalene 
when it was yet dark, unto the early, while it was yet dark, 
sepulchre, and seeth the stone unto the tomb, and seeth the 
taken away from the sepulchre. stone taken away from the 

2. Then she runneth, and com-| 2 tomb. She ftrineth therefore, 
eth to Si’‘mon Péter, and to the and cometh to Simon Peter, 
other disciple, whom Jesus loved, and to the other disciple, 
and saith unto them, They have whom Jesus loved, and saith 
taken away the Lord out of the unto them, They have taken 
sepulchre, and we know not away the Lord out of the tomb, 
where they have laid him, and wé know not where they 

8. Péter therefore went forth,| 8 have laid him. Peter there- 
atid that other disciple, and came fore went forth, and the other 

* to the sepulehre. disciple, and they went toward 

4. So they ran both together:| 4 the tomb. And they ran both 
and the other diseiple did outrun together ;: and the other disci- 
Péter, and came first to the’ sep- ple outran Peter, and came 
ulchre. 6 first to the tomb; and stooping 

5. And he stooping down, and and looking in, he seeth the 
looking in, saw the linen clothes linen cloths lying; yet en- 
lying; yet went he not in, 6 tered he not in. Simon Peter 

6. Then cometh Simon Péter therefore also cometh, follow- 
following him, and went into the ing him, and entered into the 
sepulchre, and seeth the linen tomb; and he beholdeth the 
clothes lie, 7 linen cloths lying, and the 

7. And the napkin, that was napkin, that was upon his 
about his head, not lying with head, not lying with the linen 


fhe nen hast enod cloths, but rolled up in a 
gether in a place by itself. R nlara hy. ttealt 


Than entered 
8. Then went in also that other in therefore the other disciple 
Gisciple, which came first to the also, which came fitst to the 
sepulchre, and he saw, and be- tomb, and he saw, and be- 
lieved, 9 lioved. For as yet they knew 
9. For as yet they knew not the not the scripture, that he must 
Scripture, that he must rise again | 10 rise again from the dead. so 
from the dead. the disciples went away again 
10. Then the disciples went unto their own home, 
away again unto their own home. | 11. Bos Morne standing with- 
11. But Ma/ry stood without at| out at the in weeping: so, 
the sepulchre weeping: and as as she wept, she stooped and 
she wept, she stooped down, and | 12 looked into the tomb; and she 
looked into the sepulchre, beholdeth two angels in white 
i2, And seeth two angels in sitting, one at the head, 
white sitting, the one at the head, and ons at the feet, 
and the other at the feet, where where the body of Jesus had 
the body of Jesus had lain. 13 lain. And they say unto her, 
13. And they say unto her, Wo- Woman, why weepest thou? 
man, why weepest thou? She She saith unto them, Because 
saith unto them, Because they they have taken away my 
have taken away my Lord, and I Lord, and I know not where 
know not where they have laid! 14 they have laid him. When 
hn. she had thus said, she turned 
14. And when she had thus herself back, and beholdeth 
said, she turned herself back, and Jesus standing, and knew not 
kaw Jesus standing, and knew | 15 that it was Jesus. Jesus saith 
not that it was Jesus. utito her, Woman, wliy weep- 
15. Jesus saith unto her, Wo- est thou? whom seekest thou? 
Man, why weepest thou? whom She, supposing him to be the 
seckest thou? She, supposing gardener, saith unto him, Sir, 
him to be the gardener, saith if thou hast borne him hence, 
unto him, Sir, if thou have borne tell me where thou hast laid 
him hence, tell me where thou him, and I will take him 
hast laid him, ard I will take | 16 away. Jesus saith unto her, 
him away. Mary. She turneth herself, 
16. Jesus saith unto her, Ma’ry. and saith unto him in Hebrew, 
She turned herself, and saith Rabboni; which is to say, 
unto him, Rabboni; which is to} 17 1Master. Jesus saith to her, 
suy, Master, #Touch me not; for I am not 
17. Jesus saith utito her, Touch yet ascended unto,.the Father ; 
me not; for 1 am not yet ascended but go unto my brethren, and 
to my Father; but go te my breth- say to them, I ascend unte my 
refi, and say unto them, I ascend Father aud: your Father, and 
ultomy Father, and your Father; 18 my God and your God. Mary 
and /o my God, and your God. | Magdalene cometh and telleth 
18. Mi’ry Mag-da-lé’ne came and | the disciples, I have seen the 
told the disciples that she had seen | Lord; and how thal he had said 
the Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her. 
these things unto her, | 





alathas het een 








10r, Teacher %Or, Tike not hold on me 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Glorifying the Father. 


1. In His Endurance of Suffering (Lessons I.~IV.) 
Sun-Torics: + 2. in His Headship of the Church (Lessons V.-VIIL.). 
3. In His Pre-eminence in Glory (Lessons IX.-XI1.). 
Gorpen Text FoR THE Quarter: Glorify ty Son, that 
thy Son also may glorify thee—John 17:1, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





Lesson Toric : Jesus Rising from the Dead. 


1. The Empty Tomb, vs. 1-10, 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. The Attendant Angels, vs. 11-1. 
‘ 3. The Risen Lord, vs. 14-18. 


Gotpen Text: The Lord is risen indeed, and hatn appeared 
to Simon.— Luke 24 : 34, 





Datty Home Reaptnas: 


M.—John 20: 1-18. Jesus risen. 

T.—Maitt, 23: 1-20. Matthew’s account. 

W.—Mark 16: 1-20. Mark’s account, 

T.—Luke 24: 1-12. Luke’s account. 

F.—Matt. 20: 17-29. Jesus foretells his resurrection. 
$.—Luke 2% : 13-32. Jesus expounds his resurrection. 
$.—1 Cor. 15: 1-20. Certainty of the resurrection, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE EMPTY TOMB. 

I. The Stone Removed: 

Seeth the stone taken away from the tomb (1). 
He rolled a great stone to the door of the tomb (Matt. 27 : 60). 
He rolled a stone against the door of the tomb (Mark 15 : 46). 
They ... made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone (Matt. 27 : 66). 
Who shall roll us away the stone from the door? (Mark 16 ; 3.) 
An mp oe ... Came and rolled ay bn stone (Matt. 28 : 2). 
They found the stone rolled away from the tomb (Luke 24 1,2). 


ll. The Rejected Grave-cloths ; 
He beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the napkin (6). 
some took the body, and wrapped it in a clean linen cloth (Matt. 


He... wound him in the linen cloth (Mark 15 : 46). 
He... wrapped it in a linen cloth (Luke 23 : 58). 
Bound it in linen. . . as the custom of tiie Jews is (John 19 : 40). 
Looking in, he sééth the linen cloths by theinselves (Luke 24 : 12, 
Looking in, he seeth the linen cloths lying (John 20 : 5). 
i. The Vacated Sepulchre : 

Then entered in therefore the other disciple also (8). 
He is not here; for he is risen (Matt. 28 : 6). 
Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole him (Matt. 28 : 18). 
He is not here: behold, the place where they laid him! (Mark 16 ;:6.) 
He is not here, but is risen (Luke 24 : 6). 
Having been early at the tomb;... they found not his body (Luke 


They have taken away my Lord (John 20 : 18), 

1, ‘‘ Barly, while it was yet dark.” (1) Regardless of personal com- 
fort ; (2) Atiimated by holy love ; (8) Appointed to highest honor. 
ahh, tly seeking; (2) Joyful finding. 

2. ‘They have taken away the Lord.” (1) Mourning through 
etrot; (2) through ignorance ; (3) Ignorant through un- 


ef. 

8. “They ran both fogether.” aw Seekin 
Animated by a common zeal ; (3) Cheere by a@ common brother- 
hood.—(1) A Lag end ; (2) A commendable pace; (3) A help- 

paw, ... believed.” 


a 1) Zealous pursuit; (2) 
arged knowledge ; (3) Increased faith. 
6. ‘They knew not the scripture.” (1) As it foretells the future ; 
@) As it irtadiates the present.—(1) Ignorant of scripture ; (2) 
mfused in experience, 


& common énd; (2) 


II, THE ATTENDANT ANGELS, 
1. A Weeping Disciple : 
Mary was standing without at the tomb weeping (11). 
Weeping may tarry, ... but joy cometh (Psa. 80 : 5). 
They mourned and wept (Mark 16 : 10). 
ng, she began to wet his fect with her tears (Luke 7 : 38). 
Women who bewai!led and lamented him (Luke 23 : 27), 
They stood still, looking sad (Luke 24: 17). 
Your sorrow shall be turned into joy (John 16 : 20). 


WW. An Angelic Vision; 
She behoideh, tego angets.in white L12),. « 


Ani angel of the Lord descended from heaven (Matt. 28 : 2). 
The angel answered, . .. Fear not ye (Matt. 28 : 5). 


They saw a young man,... arrayed in a white ro Mag 16 : 5). 
Two men stood by them in dazzling apparel (Luke 24 ; 4). 
They had also seen a vision of angels (Luke 24 : 23). 


Two men stood by them in white apparel (Acts 1 : 10), 
Hil, A koving Inquiry: 
Woman, why weepest thou ? (13.) 
What communications are these that ve have? 
Behoved it not the Christ to suffer? (Luke 24 : 26. 
Why are ye troubled? (Luke 24 : 38.) 
Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? (John 20 : 15.) 
Children, have ye aught to eat? (John 21 : 5.) 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? (John 21 : 16.) 
1. ‘At the tomb weeping.” The tomb ( ) Where they had placed 
Jesus ; (2) Whence Jesus had removed.—At the tomb (1) Whieh 
; i her loved one; (2) Whence her loved one had 
parted, 
2. ‘‘As she wept, she stooped and looked.” (1) Weeping; (2) 
Stooping ; (8) Looking ;.(4) Learning. 
; (2) Spotless robes ; (3 
onoring their Lord ; 


= 24:17.) 


8. ‘Two angels in white.” (1) Holy being: 
Honorable employment.—Angels (1) 
Aiding his disciples, 

4. ‘Woman, why weepest thou?’ A question (1) Expressive of 
interest ; (2) Promotive of knowledge ; (3) Conduciye to relief. 

6. ‘‘They have taken away my Lord.’ (1) A natural conelusion ; 
(2) A mournful view ; (8) A complete misapprehension ; (4) A 


groundless grief. 


III. THE RISEN LORD. 
. Seen: 
She turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus (14). 
Behold, Jestis met them, saying, All hail (Matt. 28 : 9). 
He appeared first to Maty Magdulene (Mark 16 : 9). 
He was manifested in another form unto two of them (Mark 16 : 12), 
He himself stood in the midst of them (Like 24 : 36). 
ve cqgeared to above five hundred brethren at once (1 Cor. 15 : 6), 
ast of all, ... he appeared to mie also (i Cor. 15 : 8). 
H. Recognized: 

She... saith, ... Rabbont ; which is to say, Master (16). 
They came and took hold of his feet, and wo*shipped him (Matt. 28; 9). 
When they saw him, they worshipped him (Matt, 28 : 17). 

Théir eyes were opened, and they knew him (Ltike 24 : 31), 
Thomas answered, ... My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 
That disciple .. . saith unto Peter, It is the Lord (John 21 : 7). 

Shewed himself alive after his passion by many prvofs (Acts 1 ; 8). 


Ill. Prockaimed : 


Mary... telleth, ... I have seen the Lord (18). 
Fear not: go tell my brethren (Matt. 28 ; 16). 
She went and told them that had been with him (Mark 16 : 10). 
They went away and told it unto the rest (Mark 16 : 1), 
He was manifested unto the eleven themselves (Mark 16 : 14). 
They rehearsed the things that hagpenes, (Luke 24 ; 35). 
We have seen the Lord (John 20 : 25). 
1, “She... knew not that it was Jesus.’”’ (1) So dim was her 
vision ; (2) So weak was her faith; (3) So small was her knowl- 


2 Whom seekest thou?” A question o) To concentrate her 
thought ; (2) To arouse her expectation ; (3) To whet her appre- 


tion. 
$. ‘‘Mary....Rabboni.” (1) The Master’s address of friendship ; 
(2) The servant's cine \t adoration. 
4 “Go unto my brethren.” (1) To give your witness; (2) To bear. 





my message.—(1) The believer's honorable standing; (2) The 
Lord's loving concern. 

5. “I ascend.” (1) Whence? (2) Whither? (8) In what condition? 
(4) Why ?—(1) Having finished my work on the footstool ; (2) To 
continue my work on the throne 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


APPEARANCES OF THE RISEN JESUS. 
. To Mary Magdalene (Mark 16 : 9; John 20 : 14-17). 
To other women (Matt, 28 : 9, 10). 
. To Peter (Luke 24 : 34; 1 Cor. 15 : 5). 
. To two disciples (Mark 16 : 12; Luke 24 : 13-15). 
Toten apostles (Mark 16:14; Luke 4: 86, 37; John 20:19, 24; 
1 Cor. 15 ; 5). 
To the eleven (John 20 : 24-28). 
To seven disciples (John 21 : 1-3, 14), 
To the apostles and many others (Matt, 28 : 16-20; 1 Cor, 15: 6). 
To James (1 Cor. 15 : 7). 
. To the apostles in Jerusalem (Acts 1 ; 5-8). 
. At his ascension (Luke 24 : 50, 51; Acts 1:9; Mark 16 : 19). 


The promise of return (Acts 1 : 10, 11). 
The prayer for return (Rey. 22 : 20). 


EPSeene gepene 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson closed with the statement of the fact of the 
death of Christ. The other evangelists tell of the rending of 
the vail of the temple, while Matthew mentions an earth- 
quake and the opening of the graves. The effect upon the 
centurion in command of the Roman soldiers is recorded by 
the same evangelists, with some variation in details; and 
mention is made of the presence of Galilean women, some of 
whom are named by Matthew and Mark. John passes over 
all these points, but gives a full account of the breaking of 
the legs of the two robbers, and of the piercing of Jesus’ side, 
together with his own scriptural comment upon the two-facts. 

All four evangelists tell of the burial, introducing Joseph 
of Arimathea with his request to Pilate. Luke describes 
most fully this member of the Sanhedrin, while Mark men- 
tions the wonder of Pilate at the speedy death of Jesus. 

It is from John that we learn of the presence of Nicodemus, 
who furnished “myrrh and aloes” for the temporary . em- 
balming. The position of the tomb is defined by the ‘same 
evangelist, who, however, omits some details given by the 
others. Neither Luke nor John mentions the rolling -of 
the stone to the door of the tomb, though all four tell of its 
being rolled away. The two Marys lingered at the sepulchre, 
we are told; but Luke mentions the return of the entire com- 
pany of women. That this was Friday evening is as plainly 
asserted as any statement in the Gospels. Each evangelist, in 
independent phrase, shows that by.“ Preparation” he meansthe 
day before the Jowish sabbath. During that sabbath all the 
disciples rested. The preparation of spices mentioned by Luke 
(Luke 28 : 56) probably took place on Saturday evening, after 
the Jewish sabbath ended ; Mark’sstatement (Mark 16: 1) seems 
to assert this, and the proper arrangement of paragraphsin Luke 
leaves his statement indéfinitein time. During the sabbath, the 
Jewish rulers applied to Pilate for a guard of Roman soldiers 
(comp. Matt. 7°:'63 with 28 : 11-14) to prevent the disciples 
from stealing the body. (They thus undesignedly provided for 
future ages a proof of the reality of the resurrection of Jesus.) 

On the morning of Sunday, April 9 (Nisan 17), A. D. 30, 
year of Rome 783, our Lord Jesus Christ rose from the tomb. 
The accounts are full of variatiotis, which in fact present with 
photographic accuracy the tumult of feeling that possessed the 
disciples during that first Easter morning. A party of women 
started early for the tomb; they were separated from the 
start, or they separated on the way. An earthquake camé; an 
angel tolled away the stone. The human witnesses now ap- 
pear, at various times, upon the scene. The main fact, 
reiterated as well as attested by all, is the disappearance of the 
body of Jesus. It is impossible to state here the various 
views of the order of events, It seems most probable that 
Mary Magdalene first met the risen Lord, and the other 
women afterwards, though Dr. Edward Robinson transposes 
this order. The lesson tells of the former appearance, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1-3.—Now on the first day of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene: The coming of Mary Magdalene to the tomb is 
mentioned by John in connection with the story which is to 
follow. She it was who induced Peter and John to go to the 
tomb. The careful reader of the early verses of this chapter 
will see the indications that the writer's narrative is closely 
related to his own personal experience. It is natural, there- 
fore, that he should refer to Mary only, and to what she 
reported. The other women, who are spoken of as going with 
her to the sepulchre, had no connection with this particular 
story of himself and Peter. Whether the women went with 
Mary all the way to the sepulchre, or whether they went only 
a part of the way, and she hastened on before them, is uncer- 
tain. But there are two reasons for believing that they accom- 
panied her all the way: First, because she says to Peter and 
John “ we know,” instead of “I know,” as if others had been 
with her when she found the stone removed ; and secondly, be- 
cause, if they had not been with her at the tomb, it would 
seem more natural for her, on making the discovery that it 
was open, to have gone back towards the city by the road on 
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which they were coming, and thus have given them the news. 
. —Early, while it was yet dark: The time here referred to is the 
last division of the night hours, which included the hours be- 
tween 3 and 6 A.M. The expression which John uses would 
seem to indicate that it was before sunrise, and perhaps a con- 
siderable time before suprise. Mark, however, says the sun had 
risen (Mark 16: 2). If Mary Magdalene arrived at the tomb 
before the other women, Mark may have the arrival of the 
latter in his mind. But it is probable that expressions of this 
sort may have been used without the strictest accuracy, and 
John may have meant that it was before the night hours 
turned to the day hours. It will be observed that Luke says 
it was “at early dawn,” and Matthew uses the expression “as 
it began to dawn.”—She runneth therefore: This was before the 
appearance of the angels, Mary was so impressed by seeing 
the stone taken away, and so distressed by the thought that 
the body must have been carried off, that she left the spot 
immediately to announce the fact to the two most prominent 
disciples—They have taken away: This expression, in which 
the subject is indefinite, is very life-like,—characteristic of 
one who had hastened from the tomb in excitement and 
alarm. Apparently, Mary thought the body had been carried 
away by enemies.—Peter therefore went forth, and the other dis- 
ciple, and they went toward the tomb: The second verb “ went” 
strictly means “ were going” (or “coming’’), and thus denotes 
continued action. They started immediately on hearing 
Mary’s words, and moved on towards the tomb, running both 
together, as the fourth verse says. This imperfect “ were com- 
’ ing” may, not improbably, be used with reference to the state- 
ment of verse 4. The whole story is presented before us in 
such a life-like way as to bear witness of its own truthfulness. 

Verses 4-7.—And they ran both together: We have here again 
the imperfect tense, “they were running,” while the following 
verb, “outran,” expresses a definite, momentary act. The 
representation of these verses respecting Peter and John is in 
accordance with the character of the two as indicated else- 
where. We may believe that John was arrested by his own 
thoughts as he saw the evidence that the body was not there. 
Such a man would naturally give himself up to wonder and 
grief and memory, at the first moment. He would wait for 
the man of more practical nature. Peter enters boldly, and 
at once. John then follows him. The narrative would seem 
to imply that there was an interval of some minutes at least 
between John’s arrival and that of Peter. The word “seeth” 
of verse 5 is a different verb from that which is rendered 
“seeth”’ in verse 6 by the Authorized Version. The latter 

‘(rendered by “beholdeth” in the Revised Version) is a stronger 
word, and denotes a more continued looking and contempla- 
tion. The statement respecting the condition of things in the 
tomb—the linen cloths lying, and the napkin, . . . not lying with the 
linen cloths, but rolled up in a place by itself—seems to be intro- 
duced as indicating to Peter (and afterwards to John) that 
the body had not been stolen. Luke says (24:12) that Peter 
departed to his home, wondering at that which was come to 
pass.” The wonderful element in the matter was this condi- 
tion ‘of things, and Peter was filled with astonishment, and 
questioned with himself what it could mean. 

Verses 8-10.—Then entered in therefore the other disciple also, 
which came first to the tomb, and he saw, and believed: The verb 
“saw” here is a verb of similar force to that rendered 
“seeth” in verse 5. The renewed sight, as he entered the 
tomb, convinced John at once. If we take the words of Luke 
24 : 12, in connection with what is here said in verses 6 and 7 
respecting Peter, as giving the precise facts in reference to 
him, the result in the case of the two disciples is worthy 
of special notice: John believed at once; Peter saw and 
reflected, and then went away wondering what could have 
happened. Believed: The connection with the following verse 
seems to show that the reference is to a belief in the resurrec- 
tion; the fact that this verb has a special sense in this Gospel, 
as related to the growth and development of faith, seems to 
show that it has the same significance here. The meaning of 
the statement “he believed” is, thus, that he believed that 
Jesus had risen from the dead, and, as the result of this belief, 
was still farther strengthened in his faith in him.—For as yet 
they knew not the scripture [did not yet understand]: The “for” 
introduces the following sentence as giving the reason why 
the sight of the tomb and the condition of things in it was 
needed in order to the belief in the resurrection. The scripture 
here alluded to is supposed by many to be Psalm 16:10. Per- 
haps, however, there is a more general reference to passages 
of the Old Testament which suggest the idea.— That he must 
rise again from the dead: The word “must” refers to that 
necessity which was connected with the divine plan. 

Verses 11-13.—_But Mary was standing without at the tomb 
weeping: Mary returned to the tomb after having reported to 
Peter and John what she had seen. That she did not arrive 
until after they had left for their homes, is to be regarded as 
probable, because nothing is said of their meeting her. As 
they ran to the tomb, and as she had already been there, she 
would naturally return more slowly. It is to be observed, 
however, that John gives us distinct scenes from the story, 
and nét a continuous narrative. His object is to tell what 
happened in the case of the two disciples, and then what hap- 
pened to Mary, not to relate all that they said or did. After 
tanding by the tomb for a time, Mary's anxiety and grief led 





her to stoop down and look into it, that she might satisfy her- 
self more fully, As she does this, she sees two angels, She 
sees them, and looks with a silent contemplation,—for this 
seems to be the meaning of the verb, which is the same as 
the one used in verse 6, “beholdeth.” The position of the 
angels—one at the head, and one at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain—may be regarded as indicative of his resurrec- 
tion,—that he had been taken away under the divine care, 
and that watchers had been sent from heaven to guard the 
spot where he had been laid, until he should manifest him- 
self. On their saying to her, Woman, why weepest thou? she 
answers, Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him: Mary is so filled with her own 
thought respecting Jesus, that she seems not to have been 
impressed or overpowered by the striking appearance of the 
angels, She puts her question to them as she might have 
done to two ordinary men, and as she did to the one whom 
she supposed to be the gardener (v.15). “I know,” as con- 
trasted with “we know ” of verse 2, is most naturally explained 
if the latter phrase is supposed to include the other women 
with Mary; but the plural in verse 2 does not necessarily 
refer to them. 

Verses 14-16.— When she had thus said, she turned herself 
back, and beholdeth Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus : 
It would seem from the expression which the evangelist uses, 
that Mary must have been conscious of the approach of some 
one behind her. As she turns, she sees Jesus; but though she 
looks at him attentively (the vegb is, again, “ beholdeth ”), she 
does not recognize him. When we consider the facts of the 
case, we cannot be surprised at this failure of recognition on 
Mary’s part. Her mind was possessed with the idea that his 
body had been taken away; she was in deep distress in view 
of what she supposed had occurred; she had no thought, as 
yet, of his resurrection, That the person was Jesus could not 
suggest itself to her, at the moment, as a possibility. The 
early morning hour might turn her thought to the gardener 
as the one most likely to be present.—Jesns saith unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? That Jesus ad- 
dressed her in the same words which the angels had used, is 
not to be regarded as strange. These were the words which 
any person who was disposed to sympathize with her and help 
her would naturally speak as she first approached and mani- 
fested her anxiety and grief. By these words, however, Jesus 
called her attention to himself more fully, and opened the 
way for a recognition.—She, supposing him to be the gardener, 
saith unto him: Some have supposed that Jesus may have had 
clothing similar to that of a gardcuer, DUL UIs suppuolsiva 15 
unnecessary and improbable.—Sir, if thou hast borne him hence: 
Mary does not say “Jesus,” but “him.” Her mind was so 
full of its one thought that she may have supposed that any 
one who was present would know whom she meant; but this 
suggestion, which has been made by many, is not necessary as 
an explanation of her omission of Jesus’ name. As they were 
close by the tomb with. its-open door, and-es-the person before 
her was, as she thought, the gardener, she could hardly doubt 
that he would understand her meaning.—J will take him away: 
That is, to give him burial in another place. These words 


, | have been generally understood as indicating that, in her love 


and grief, she forgot her own want of strength to do that of 
which she speaks. Possibly, however, we are not to under- 
stand her as meaning that she would do it alone, but that she 
would herself see that the removal and new burial were 


» | accomplished through the assistance of friends.—Jesus saith 


unto her, Mary. She turneth herself, and saith unto him in 
Hebrew, Rabboni; which is to say, Master: Apparently, after 
saying what is recorded in verse 15, Mary turns her face again 
towards the open tomb. As Jesus addresses her by name, 
however, she recognizes the familiar tone of his voice, and, 
turning about, looks once more, and is convinced that it is 
indeed himself. There is nothing more life-like in the Gospel 
story than this utterance of a single word on either side, and 
the loving and joyful recognition which accompanies it. In 
the moments of such deep emotion, a word bears with it every- 
thing. Rabboni: Found only here and in Mark 10:51. The 
termination of the word gives it the sense of “ my Teacher,” 
and thus appropriates him to herself in love. The word 
“ Master” in this case, as in most others in the Gospels, means 
“Teacher;” the latter word is given in the margin of the 
Revised Version. 

Verses 17, 18.—Jesus saith to her, Touch me not; for Iam 
not yet ascended unto, the Father: but go unto my brethren, and 
say to them, I ascend unto my Futher and your Father, and 
my God and your God: Mary probably fell at Jesus’ feet and 
clasped them, or moved forward to embrace hii, as if she 
would hold him fast. The thought of her mind, indicated by 
her action, was that she was now about to realize the enjoy- 
ment of all that he had promised the disciples before his death. 
The word “touch” is here, not improbably, equivalent to 
“cling to;” and what Jesus means to say to Mary is, that she 
should not suppose that the time had come for the new and 
permanent communion. This could be only after the ascen- 


,| sion, Instead of clinging to him now, as if all were secured, 


she was to go and tell the disciples that he was going to ascend, 
and thus that the blessing was certainly to be theirs. Aly 
Father and your Father: By speaking of God as both his own 
Father snd Ged and theizs also, Jenus gave a mew assurance 





and promise of that union of the disciples with himself in the 
one divine family which he had presented before them in his 
words at the last supper (John 14) as the hope of the future, 
I ascend: The present is here used as affirming what is to 
be in the near and certain future. The eighteenth verse repre- 
sents Mary as following at once the bidding of Jesus, and thus 
as giving the disciples the first announcement of the resurrec- 
tion. John had been the first of all to believe, but Mary was 
the first of all to see. ‘“ Now when he was risen early on the 
first day of the week, he appeared first to Mary Magdalene” 
(Mark 16 : 9). 





SIMON PETER AT THE SEPULCHRE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The passage we are to study to-day exhibits the simplicity 
of an argument on which so much of the history and faith of 
the Church along the ages was to turn. It is an argument 
drawn from testimony to fact. So all we have to do now is to 
take up the narrative verse by verse. 

1, And the first lesson suggested here is this: the difficul- 
ties we anticipate are often removed, the moment we approach 
them in a spirit of affectionate faith (v.1). The evangelist 
Mark gives the name of a second Mary, the mother of James, 
and of Salome, wife of Zebedee. And a new fact is also men- 
tioned ; namely, that these women came there with the pur- 
pose of paying Jesus the last honors they could bring; th y 
had prepared spices for anointing his body the evening before, 
and now at an early hour they hurried to the sepulchre for 
their gentle office of love. But on the way they had won- 
dered with some degree of apprehension how they were going 
to roll away the stone that covered the mouth of the tomb, 
and was sealed with the usual seal. And now, when, laden in 
body and worried in mind, they came before the rock-hewa 
grave, the first thing they saw was that some one had taken 
away the obstacle, 

It is not a mere figure of duets which has made this the 
common form of expression for the intervention of God’s care 
in the exigencies of his children, It is the disclosure of the 
fact as a universal help for our perplexed experience. No 
matter what is our fear, divine wisdom always goes before us 
as we are trying to'walk in the path of difficult duty. The 
whole world has learned to talk, as Paul talked long after- 
wards, about “a door opened.” And he is the best Christian 


of us all who lives in the expectation that Omnipotence will 
houor faith. 
= 1ueD again, We learn how easy it is for bereaved believers 


to misinterpret providences which give us mournful surprises 
(v. 2). Evidently, Mary Magdalene was full of the tenderest, 
but the lowest, sort of zeal for Jesus. She wanted to have his 
presence again ; she wished to get a glimpse of his face, and 
know he was still on the earth somehow. Luke records how 
these women entered the enclosure, and in that way learned that 
the body wasnot-lying there as they supposed. The company 
seems impressed with the same longing; it is personal and 
eager. Even this word that John uses is curiously suggestive; 
he calls himself the disciple whom Jesus “loved ;” but this 
is a different word from that which he employed always save 
in this instance. It means a personal, human affection; the 
other word commonly given signifies admiring regard. 

Such an emotion is too subtle to dwell upon; but it will 
clear a mourner’s mind, possibly, to notice how apt we are, 
when our dear ones are dead, to dwell upon the fact of our 
loneliness, We lose much that is comforting and lifting 
when we suffer ourselves to think, not about our dead friend, 
but about ourselves so wounded and sore at his death, 

8. Then there is a short lesson, but a very good one: 
inquiry into the real facts in the case is always the swift cor- 
rective of our foolish mistakes, when we grow petulant over 
our trials (v. 3). We often magnify our afflictions, and so 
fall to reproaching God for his harsh dealing. It would be 
better to count up our mercies, and prayerfully seek to be just 
in our estimate of pain, and of the teaching the pain brings. 

4. But just here we have an affecting illustration of the 
sadness and depression of a mere memory of sin (v.4). For 
surely we do not imagine that this was a physical trial of 
fleetness between those two alert and active men. John came 
first to the sepulchre, not because he could run faster than 
Peter. We think that Simon may have had a natural reluc 
tance at any prospect of meeting his injured Lord. Such in- 
tervening hours as he had spent since the denial must have 
frightfully borne down the usually exuberant spirits of this 
man. The remembrance of his ill-desert may have imper- 
ceptibly weighed upon him, and rendered his steps reluctant. 
What a look that one was, the last he had caught from his 
Master’s eye in the moment when the cock crew! Should he 
now meet Jesus again? Perhaps he even felt some fear; if 
men stole bodies, would they not watch friends? Peter's step 
hung back laggardly. 

It is just this which is the most serious result of every 
wicked act in one’s life; it tends to break the force and dull 
the zeal of an intelligent sinner. It hurts your after strength 
for good. Think ever of this when you are tempted; say in 
your heart, “Oh, if I do this Ea can never be as I 
was before—never so strong again!” us : 

& Se we reach the fifth lesson, and 
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teaching has a fine spiritual reference: there is & proper limit 
to be observed in all processes of investigation when men ap- 
proach the mysteries of a God as great as ours (v.5). It is 
not likely that any artist has ever dared to attempt the delinea- 
tion of this scene—the moment in which the disciple that 
Jesus loved stooped to look in upon that empty grave. Only 
a chastened imagination can seem to see it; no pencil could 
transfer a spectacle like this to canvas. The words “ looking 
in” are in italics, still they have been incorporated into the 
text in the Revised Version now. The truth is, they are in- 
cluded in the meaning of the Greek term of the writer, and 
they are introduced in the translation merely anticipating 
what follows, and showing how the new-comer could observe 
the details he mentions without entering the tomb. The 
main thought urged upon our notice here is that John 
paused on the threshold, and checked his inquiry at the point 
of a holy and hushed reverence for his Lord. 

If there had been in all ages more of this restraint on the 
part of those who assumed to be the leaders of the world, it 
wouid have enabled Christian hearts to rest in a deeper peace 
of believing. It has always been the reckless speculations of 
a reinless intellect, forcing its unhallowed curiosity into re- 
gions it was never invited to explore, which have confused 
devout minds that meant to be humble, I think the picture 
of John, waiting in unmistakable abashment and awe there 
close by the door, impresses us as one of the best incidents 
of his life, 

6. Once more: We gain from this history also a lesson con- 
cerning the manifestations of piety and personality (vs, 6, 7), 
Here are two conspicuous disciples suddenly brought under 
the same forceful kind of exhibition, He who was fleetest on 
the way to the sepulchre proves the most reverent when they 
arrive at it. How artlessly the chief characteristic of Simon 
Peter comes to our notice in this headlong urging of himself 

pinto the midst of the solemn mysteries of that enclosure from 
which John, by instinct, shrank back! The one did not 
pause as the other did. Peter was of a different make; his 
temperament was more impulsive; sensitive as John was, he 
yet was less imaginative than John; more headlong even to 
heedlessness, he was deficient in reverence. Yet both were as 
deeply attached to Jesus as was possible, and both devout in 
heart. A disparity in age accounts for part of this difference, 
but not all. A better disposal of the question would simply 
refer it to one’s natural peculiarities, or individualities, as a 
man, in each of these cases, 

The singular emulousness of these two disciples, running 


Tope ewewwe sapere VA vaw wvputvheo, socmus almost like a 
foot-race of mere spiritual attvibur x. Den 4 T ann 


trying to distance each other in attaining a nearness to Jesus, 
Faith may be more moderate, and Loye more agile; but Love 
proves sometimes a hesitating grace, and often Faith is over- 
bold, Love may be more delightful in its exercises, more 
enthusiastic, and more fervid; but Faith has more penetrating 
power, and more courageous confidence and force, The con- 
trast in the case is instructive as showing how believers can 
differ and still agree. 

7, Put with this the next lesson, and it helps in the impres- 
sion produced. We recognize here the power of an unin- 
tended and even unconscious influence (vy. 8), It is interesting 
to observe here that Simon Peter leads John along in all this 
history, Mary Magdalene appears to have sought him first; 
then Peter started, and that started John; then John paused 
at the door of the grave, and Peter plunged right on through 
it; after an instant John followed; “Then went in also that 
other disciple.” 

All the world over, Simong are rushing ahead, and Johns 
are following; and neither seems to detect the force which 
moves the one after the other. Minute circumstances, trivial 
swayings and swervings of personal history, fix a whole career, 
And character is moulded, souls are lost or saved, hearts are 
broken or changed, nobody knows just how. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


While it was yet dark (v. 1). The hour just before daylight 
often seems the darkest hour of the night; not because the 
coming dawn is realized as at hand, but because the prolonged 
darkness has accumulated density, as it were, during all the 
dragging night hours. And so it is yet dark, even when the 
power of darkness is at the very point of giving way. Dark- 
ness itself has light, for the child of God, if thus looked at. 
The darker it is, the more hope it brings to him. When the 
father of the demon-possessed child was bringing his son to 
Jesus for his cure, “as he was yet a coming, the devil dashed 
him down, and tare him grievously.” Similarly it is in the 
case of many a demon-possessed child. It is while his cure is 
just at hand that he seems most under the power of an evil 
spirit. There is comfort in this thought to the faith-filled 
parent or teacher,—comfort from symptoms that would other- 
wise cause despair. And there is comfort to every child of 
God groping in thick darkness—just before dawn. 

They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know 
not where they have laid him (vy. 2). And so Mary Magdalene 
was ready to mourn asa loss the missing body of her Lord, 
when, in fact, she had never such reason for rejoicing as in the 








truth that the tomb she had come to was now empty. There 
is a great deal of misdirected mourning of this sort in the 
world. Men bewail asa loss that which is chiefest among 
their gains. An empty crib or a vacant chair prompts tears 
to longing eyes, when, if those eyes could follow the missing 
one, the whole soul would overflow with joy. Even an empty 
treasure-chest may be a token of enlarged blessing to him 
who would fain fill his eyes there with the old familiar sym- 
bols of death. Before we give ourselves to sorrow that a 
vault is now vacant, let us be sure that we know that it would 
be better if it were still occupied as formerly. 

Then went in also that other disciple (v.8). This text has 
had a fresh meaning given to it by the famous sermon of 
Dr. Bushnell on “ Unconscious Influence.” Indeed, the very 
term “ unconscious influence,” with all the suggestiveness of 
its import, seems to have originated in that sermon. John 
stood at the tomb’s entrance looking in, when the impulsive 
Peter came up and pushed into the tomb. Then John fol- 
lowed. Peter had no thought of leading John. John was 
not conscious of being led. But Peter did lead John, and 
John did follow Peter, all unconsciously. So, everywhere, 
the Peters are leading the Johns, and the Johns are being 
led by the Peters. And this unconscious personal influence 
which grows out of one’s very self is the most potent of social 
influences; and he who exercises it is even more directly 
responsible for it than for the influence which he wills to 
exercise ; for it is the outgrowth and the consequence of his 
personal character. 

Saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus (v. 14). 
How many weeping ones since the days of Mary have failed 
to know that Jesus stood by them ready to stay their tears, or 
to remove the cause of those tears, if they would but recognize 
him! If Mary had looked up with the eyes of faith, assured 
that Jesus was risen from the dead, according to his promise, 
she would have been readier to recognize her Lord. It is 
only by the eye of faith that Jesus can ever be seen through 
flowing tears. But the difficulty is with the one who looks, 
and not with Him who stands with proffered comfort waiting 
to be recognized. 

Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that she had seen 
the Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her (v. 18). 
He who has good news ought to share it with those whom it 
would benefit. It is cruel to allow others to weep when a 
word of cheer from us might dry their tears. Silence is asin, 
when speech would soothe an aching heart, or when it would 
point safety to an imperiled one. Jesus commissions those 
who love him to be witnesses for him. Hence all that Jesus 
enpeeve wy us, Uf vUULIBTL or uf comfort, we ought to make 
known to others. Whatever question there may be in any 
mind as to woman’s place in Christian work, it is clear that 
every woman who can bear witness to the truth that Jesus is 
her Saviour, has a mission like that of Mary Magdalene, to 
tell it others who might be without that knowledge if she did 
not declare it. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


On Friday afternoon at three o’clock Jesus died. 3 body 
was laid away that same afternoon in Joseph’s tomb. On 
Sunday the women expected to return to the garden in which 
the tomb was, and prepare the body for its final resting-place. 
Neither the women nor the disciples had the faintest idea 
that they would ever see Jesus alive again in this world. All 
that he had ever said about his resurrection had fallen on 
deaf ears. They believed in a final resurrection, but had no 
dream of the present resurrection of a dead man, excepting as 
the result of some prophet’s power. If they reasoned about 
the matter at all, they might have argued that, since no 
prophet had ever raised himself from the dead, it was not 
possible for Jesus to accomplish that result. But probably 
they never thought thus far; for to their minds the idea of a 
dying Messiah was an utter self-contradiction. When, there- 
fore, they saw that Jesus was really dead, their hope in him 
as the Messiah died also. In all the world, there has probably 
never been as hopeless a set of folk as were the apostles and 
disciples between Friday afternoon and Sunday morning. 

In this state of mind it was that Mary came to the grave 
that day,—no thought of anything beyond preparing the 
body of the Master for its burial. On her arrival at the tomb, 
the first thing that arrested her attention was the fact that the 
great stone that closed the mouth of the sepulchre had been 
rolled away. In great amazement, she ran to impart this fact 
to Peter and John. They ran together to the tomb, and 
pushed their way into the interior of the vault. Then they 
too realized that the body of Jesus had been removed. But 
no thought of resurrection crossed their minds as yet. They 
simply “ believed” that the body had been taken away. After 
this they returned to the city, leaving Mary still at the grave. 
To her, waiting and weeping, appeared two angels, who ask 
the cause of her sorrow. She tells it to them, and then turns 
away. But as she turns, she sees Jesus, whom, however, she 
fails to recognize. In the dialogue which follows, he reveals 
himself to her, and at once she falls at his feet, and cries, 
“Master!” Then, in obedience to his behest, she runs and 
tells the disciples that Jesus has risen from the dead, and has 





appeared unto her. Light dawned upon that sorrowing and 
despairing band, and brightened all that glorious Sunday, till 
their darkness fled, and they were filled with overflowing joy. 
Now they saw, now they understood what before had been to 
them utterly inexplicable. Mystery of the cross, mystery of 
death, mystery of the grave, was mystery no longer. Witha 
living Christ to unfold to them the word of prophecy, they 
saw the “must needs be” of all this, and the whole plan of 
divine wisdom lay unfolded to their vision. Now they saw 
that the path to glory lay through suffering, and that only 
thus could he become their true and everlasting Messiah. 
Their night of tears was passed, and their day of joy had 
dawned. 

The experience of these disciples has been an oft-repeated 
one. Long before their day, poor Jacob was, in the divine 
wisdom, sent through deep waters. Why he should lose 
Joseph he could not see. Why Simeon should be imprisoned 
in Egypt, and Benjamin should be called for by the great 
Egyptian prime-minister, he could not understand. All these 
events seemed to him to speak of disaster only. In the bitter- 
ness of his soul, he cried, “ All these things are against me” 
(Gen. 42 : 36). Yet, could he have looked ahead for a few 
short months, the old man would have heard himself exclaim- 
ing: “It is enough; Joseph my son is yet alive: I will'go 
down and see him before I die” (Gen. 45 : 28). When God’s 
plan for Israel was fully developed, all the dark experiences 
were seen to be a part of a glorious whole; and he who cried 
out in despair learned to rejoice in the fullness of the blessing 
which these experiences brought to him. 

The ways of God have not changed to this day. Every 
saint is called upon, sooner or later, to pass through dark 
waters. To every one, child and man, layman and preacher, 
there comes a day when he is tempted to say, with Jacob, . 
“ All these things are against me.” It takes the faith of a 
Paul to cry, in the midst of sorrow and pain, “ We know that 
all things work together for good to them that love God.” 
“All things,” says Little-faith. “Can this be? Can pain, 
can poverty, can sorrow, work for our good?” Yes,” is the 
answer of faith ; “even these things are a part of God’s plan. 
There is a “ must needs be” about them, which may not now 
be apparent, but which will one day be made perfectly clear. 
In bright days, Little-faith gets along very well, and asks no 
questions. But-in dark days he is all the time asking, “ Why? 
why?” The only way to silence him is to answer steadfastly, 
“We know that all things work for good to God’s children.” 
The God of downcast Jacob is our God, and he who was with 
David in the wilderness, with Daniel and with Nehemiah, is 
with us. We may not know now just why he does what he 
does, but we shall know hereafter. 

To assist believers in this very confidence, the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus is a great help. We are trusting, not in 
a dead prophet, who, while living, could deliver, but who, 
dead, cannot aid. No; we are trusting in a living Saviour; 
for he rose from the dead, and now liveth to make intercession 
for us. Our Jesus is not in Joseph’s tomb, nor even in Pales- 
tine. He to-day sits on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, and cares for us with especial, individual care. Since 
this is so, we may be doubly sure that out of our sorrow he 
will bring joy, and out of our darkness he will bring light. 

“ What a change his word can make, 
Turning darkness into day! 
Ye who weep for Jesus’ sake, 
He will wipe your tears away. 
On his arm your burdens cast, 
On his love your thoughts employ. 
Weeping for a night may last, 
But the morning brings the joy.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MI8S ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Where did we leave Jesus at the close of the last lesson? 
Where do we find Mary Magdalene seeking him in the begin- 
ning of this lesson? (v.1.) "What events does John narrate 
between these two periods of time? How was the sepulchre 
guarded? Why was it so guarded? What is known con- 
cerning Mary Magdalene? For what purpose had she sought 
the sepulchre? Did she believe that the Lord had risen, or 
that his body had been removed by human hands? (v. 2.) 
What indication does this verse give that she was not alone 
in beholding the empty sepulchre? Who were with her? 
Was she, or was she not, alone in first notifying Peter and 
John? How did her words to the two angels differ from her 
message to the two disciples? (v. 13.) Is it, or is it not, likely 
that Mary had yet received the commission, “Go quickly, and 
tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead”? Must we 
conclude that the women beheld an angel immediately upon 
their approach to the tomb, or not until after a season of search 
and perplexity? (Luke 24 : 2-4.) 

What characteristics did Peter and John manifest in their 
visit to the sepulchre? (vs. 3-10.) Why does John note the 
fact that the napkin was folded and removed a distance from 
the linen cloths? Did John, seeing this, believe that Jesus 
had risen, or that he had been removed by human agency? 
Does verse 9 mean that until now the thought of the resurrec- 
tion had not been grasped, or that even yet no direct evidence 
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was furnished? How did Mary’s knowledge and faith com- 
pare with John’s? (vs. 11-13.) How did her love for Jesus 
compare with his? Can those who love Jesus afford to remain 
ignorant of his Word? How did he manifest his compassion 
and regard for Mary? (vs. 14-16.) How many relationships 
did Jesus indicate in his message sent by Mary? (vs. 17, 18.) 
What conversation would this message naturally recall? 
(John 16: 16,17, 28.) Is it probable that Jesus ascended to his 
Father immediately after his resurrection, or not until forty 
days after? Did he forbid Mary merely to touch him, or to 
detain him by clinging to him? Why is every one under the 
strongest obligations to study the evidences of Christ’s resur- 
rection, and defend the doctrine? What is the certain end of 
him who rejects it? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions—1, Give short titles for the last four 
lessons. 2, Under what head may those lessons be grouped ? 
8. Under what different head are the next four lessons 
grouped? 4. Give the short title of to-day’s lesson. 5. Name 
the day that Christ arose. 6, About what hour did Mary 
Magdalene visit the tomb? 7. Why did she go? 8. What 
did she notice? 9. What did she infer from what she saw ? 
10. What feeling is shown in her running to the disciples? 
11. What did she say tothem? 12. Supply nouns for pro- 
nouns in “they have taken” and “we know not.” 13. Tell 
all that Peter and John did. 14. Describe the appearance of 
the tomb inside. 15. How did Peter and John differ in their 
movements? 16. What led John to believe? 17. Explain 
why Mary stayed while others left. 18. What did she see in 
the tomb? 19. Why did Mary repeat to the angels the words 
she had spoken to the disciples? 20. Give the position of 
Jesus, Mary, and the angels. 21. What led Mary to turn 
around? 22, Why did not Mary at once recognize Jesus? 
23. Give Jesus’ question and Mary’s reply. 24. Explain why 
Mary did not answer Jesus’ question. 25. What shows that 
Mary then resumed her former position? 26. What single 
word did each next speak? 27. By what means did Mary 
believe ? 

Superintendent's Questions—1, Who went first to Jesus’ 
tomb? 2. What two disciples went? 3. Which outran the 
other? 4. What did Peter do? 5, Whom did Mary mistake 
Jesus for? 6. By what one word did Jesus reveal himself to 
her? 7. What did Mary exclaim? 8. Why do Christians 
keep the first day of the week ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
THETOMB. «6=—CttséidS 





CLOSED. OPEN. 
OCCUPIED. DESERTED. 
SOLDIERS. ANGELS. 


HE IS RISEN! 


Note.‘ The Tomb” te stand during the session. Such a 
phrase may suggest sombre thought, but by so much will the 
outburst of light be brighter at the end. In review, call out 
. facts, and note in the first column. How closed? Stone, seal, 
etc. Occupied by whom? How arrayed for the burial? 
Guarded by whom? Why? So Jesus lay in the tomb. But 
—In what condition did Mary find the tomb? Open. By 
whose power opened? Deserted, by soldiers, and by the dead. 
Why? Who now kept guard? How many? In what garb? 
Let Mark tell the story (scholar read Mark 16: 1-6). “ He is 
risen.” How did this giorify the Father? What good does it 
bring you? 














MARY 


+“ BEMOLDETH JESUS STANDING.” 


WHO WAS 
DEAD. BURIED. 


Notr.—“ Jesus,” the one word on the board during the lesson. 
Verse 14 gives one word before the name Jesus, another after it. 
What are they? (Fill out main line.) Of whom was that fact 
stated? “Mary.” When? In what place? On what morn- 
ing? For whom did she mistake him? What conversation 
passed between them? How did she discover her mistake? 
(Read John 19: 36, 37.) How did they then behold him? 
Dead. (Read Luke 23: 55.) How did they here behold him? 
Buried. But what do the two upper lines tell us? And thetwo 
lower? Rub these two off, and add, “Living and loving.” 











Close by reading 1 Peter 1 : 3-5, showing that the resurrection of 


Jesus honors the Father and blesses men. 





“| HAVE SEEN THE LORD.” 











Notre.—This text is a fit motto for the day. Who spoke these 
words? Whom did she mean by “the Lord”? What had hin- 
dered her seeing him for atime? What had occurred so that 
she could see him again? Whom did she tell that she had 
cen him? Why did she tell it? Whom did the telling of it 


honor? Whom did it bless? Have you seen the Lord? 
you tell of it? Why not? 


Do 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ At morn the Saviour rose.” 

“See, the seal is rudely broken.” 

* All hail, blessed morning!” 
“Mary to the Saviour’s tomb.” 
“Morning breaks upon the tomb.” 

“ Angels, roll the rock away.” 

“TIow calm and beautiful the morn.” 
‘Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day.” 
“Yes, the Redeemer rose.” 
“Hallelujah! He is risen.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


To have a connected narrative and a review of the month, 
question,and,as replies are given, put on the board: “ Betrayed,” 
“Judged,” “Crucified. For to-day: “Dead,” “Buried,” “In 
the Tomb,” “ Alive Again.” This last expression will be more 
real to children than the word “risen.” 

Jesus Dead—What were the last words of Jesus on the 
cross? What our last golden text? His earthly work was 
done; he had borne the sins of the world, and died that sin- 
ners might live. At three o’clock he died. On what day of 
the week? The next day, Saturday, was the Jewish sabbath, 
the great day of the passover. It was against the law to have 
dead bodies exposed to sight on that day; and they wanted 
those on the cross to die quickly, and be buried before sun- 
set, when the sabbath began. The Jews had asked per- 
mission of Pilate that the legs might be broken, to hasten 
death. Who had been crucified with Jesus? So the legs 
were broken ; but they found that Jesus was already dead, and 
they did not break his bones. But, to make sure, one of the 
soldiers reached out his spear, and pierced Jesus’ side. 

Jesus Buried—It was a quick task to take the bodies of the 
two thieves, and cast them into some public burying-place 
for those too poor or too dishonored to be put in a tomb. 
Would Jesus’ precious body be so treated? Ah, no! A rich 
man named Joseph had gone to Pilate, and begged that he 
might have the body of Christ, Joseph was an honorable 
counsellor in Jerusalem, secretly a disciple of Jesus, and he 
had never consented to his death. Would Pilate give him 


the body? He did not varey vuuty ne wanted to be sure that 
he was really dood. Iie wee und asked the centurion, tne 


officer who had charge of the soldiers, and learned that he 
wassurely dead. Then Pilate gave orders that the dead body 
of Jesus should be given to Joseph. Another friend came to 
show his love. It was the one who once came by night to 
talk with Jesus,—the man to whom Jesus said, “God so 
loved the world,” and the same one whom he first told that 
“even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” Nicodemus 
brought a hundred pounds of pure spices and perfumes, and 
Joseph brought clean linen. Perhaps the soldiers helped to 
lay the heavy cross upon the ground, or to hold and lift the 
body; but friends loosened the great nails, and released the 
hands and feet, washed off the blood-stains, lifted the wounded 
form from the cross. Then they wrapped fine linen round 
and round the body, laying the spices within the folds. Close 
by was a garden. It belonged to Joseph, and in it he had 
built a tomb cut out of the rock. It was a new, empty tomb; 
for no one had ever been buried there. They carried the body 
of Jesus, and laid it in the new tomb, They rolled a great 
stone against the opening, and then they went away. The 
women who had loved and watched until the last, saw him 
laid in the tomb, saw the great stone rolled against it, and 
went home, promising after the sabbath to come again, and 
bring their last loving offerings for his grave. 

Jesus in the Tomb.—All the second day Jesus’ body lay in 
the tomb, in great sorrow and grief, his friends were keeping 
the sabbath day. The Jews were not keeping the day so 
strictly but that they found time to think and act. They were 
sure Jesus was dead, but they said some of his disciples might 
steal his body. They went to Pilate, and said: “We remem- 
ber that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three 
days I will rise again.” Did the disciples remember that? 
The Jews asked Pilate to make the sepulchre sure until after 
the third day; for they said, “lest his disciples come by night, 
and steal him away, and say unto the people, He is risen 
from the dead.” Pilate did as they asked; the stone was 
sealed so that no one could dare touch or move it, and a 
guard of soldiers was set to watch, lest any should come to the 
door of the tomb. There they were to watch all day and 
night; for if ever a Roman soldier slept while on guard, he 
must be punished with death. Jesus was surely dead and 
buried. Many around the cross heard his dying cry; the 
officer and the soldiers were sure that he was dead; Pilate 
knew it; the Jews believed it; the soldiers knew that in the 
tomb they guarded was the body of Jesus. 

Jesus Alive Again.—Early in the morning of the third day 
since the crucifixion, the women came to bring the sweet 
spices which they had not time to prepare on Friday evening. 
They used spices and perfumes then for the dead as we use 








The women did not know of the soldiers or the 
seal; and as they came they said,“ Who shall roll us away the 


flowers now. 


_| stone from the door of the sepulchre?” Mary Magdalene came 


first, when it was only light enough to see that the great stone 
had been taken away. She ran quickly back to tell Peter 
and John, They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb. 
Peter and John ran to see. John came first; he looked and 
saw the linen empty, and the body not there. Peter went 
within the tomb, and saw the linen smoothly folded, and the 
napkin that had wrapped the head rolled by itself. John 
entered in; he saw the empty tomb, and believed that Jesus 
had risen. John and Peter left the garden, but Mary re- 
turned, and stood weeping. She stooped, and through her 
tears looked in at the low door of the tomb. She saw two 
angels in white,—one at the head, and the other where the 
feet of Jesus had been. They asked, “ Woman, why weepest 
thou?” She answered, “ Because they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” Some one 
close by her asked the same question. She thought him the 
gardener, and said: “Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 
This was the answer: “Mary.” She knew the voice,—the 
Lord himself, who had been dead and was alive again. Jesus 
honored her love by bidding her carry and tell the first news 
of his resurrection: “Go to my brethren.” How joyfully she 
went and told them she had seen the Lord! He who laid 
down his life had taken it again, and in the same body had 
risen from the grave. Ever since the first day of the week 
has been called the Lord’s Day and the Christian Sabbath. 
Where were the soldiers on guard? Early in the morning 
there was an earthquake. An angel, with robes as white as 
snow, whose shining face was like lightning, rolled away the’ 
stone. The frightened soldiers fell down as if they were dead. 
When they could, they fled away, and told the priests what 
had happened. The priests hired them to say that they fell 
asleep, and then the body was stolen. The priests had paid 
money to Judas to buy the Lord Jesus, then they paid soldiers 
to hide the truth of his resurrection. Will ever money or 
falsehood prevail against him? Since he raised his own body, 
will he not also raise all his loved ones from their sleep in 
the grave? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Tue First Day or THE Weex.—In the opening verse 


of the lesson we have a phrase which is worth noting for its 
{ental QUALITY, anu us posers were en es He Se ne 
pe wet oe 1B cerumu ones in the Old Testament. The 


Greek reads, “ on the one of the week ;” and the same idiom 
is followed in Matthew 28: 1, Mark 16; 2, Luke 24:1, John 
20:1, Acts 20:7. In some of the Oriental languages and 
idioms, this is the regular form of expression. “Two,” or 
“two of the week,” would be Monday, and so on. - So for the 
“sixth hour,’ that idiom requires “six hours;” and even 
for “in what year” requires the phrase “in how many years,” 
though in our English rendering of the idiom (approximate, 
for we cannot do it perfectly) we should say, “in the year 
number how many.” This remark is made with reference to 
the many false comments on this verse, extant in the books, 
which may lead the unwary to suppose that our English ver- 
sions render the expression wrongly. They are quite right. 
If any one requires proof of the matter, let him study the com- 
mon Oriental calendars and the Eastern church service-books. 

Tur Stone Taken Away.—‘ Rolled away,” says Mat- 
thew. Of the many ways in which the stone door was placed, 
at, or over, or against the mouth of the tomb, it would seem 
that we have to choose between the cylindrical stone rolled 
in a groove or trough to its place, and the longer cylinder 
rolled up against the rectangular stone door, of both of which 
examples have been found in recent years about Jerusalem. 
It is noticeable that no mention of the seals applied to the 
stone (Matt. 27 : 66) is made in any of the accounts of the 
resurrection, Examination would have been superfluous. 
But sepulchre seals sometimes remain a great while. Among 
the objects of an Ezyptian collection recently arrived in 
America are a number of such seals, or their clay impressions, 
bearing to this day the impress of the cords over which they 
were placed ; and they are not far from three thousand years 
old. A. tomb of the twentieth dynasty was found in the 
Theban locality in Egypt last January or February, with the 
original seals of the priests still unbroken. 

Sroorrxe aND Looxixe In.—The variety of Oriental 
tombs is so great, that it is impossible to be certain of the 
shape of this tomb; but these words, when compared with 
Matthew’s account, do not allow us to suppose that it was like 
asimple grave cut in the rock, as many of them are. The 
ancient tombs now accessible, of the kind which allow one to 
stoop down at the door and see the place of the body, are 
those provided with steps inside, from the door down to a 
room of moderate size, about, and in the sides of which, are 
cut the loculi, or niches, for the body. The loculi, in such 
cases, are cut along the side, instead of piercing horizontally 
like our modern catacomb, and are a mere shelf, with a roof 
arched lengthwise. This arrangement of an ancient tomb, 
especially from about the time of Christ indefinitely earlier, 
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down at the door, and look in and see the entire place of the 
body, but wonld allow one to sit at the head and another at 
the foot, as the two angels did. For the lower tier of niches 
(such tombs seem usually to have one row only, as a general 
thing, though sometimes they have two), one sitting on a seat 
no higher than an ordinary chair would have his head higher 
than the body. Sometimes these niches are so long and so 
high that there would be room for the body, and for a mourner 
to sit in Oriental fashion in the niche, one at the head, and 
the other at the feet. But, since most of the known exam- 
ples of this kind of tomb were heathen, the larger space was 
probably for offerings, for provisions for the dead, or for other 
objects such as the French call “the furniture of the tomb.” 
It is also true, however, that ancient tombs exist consisting of 
a mere room, on the floor of which the dead were laid, with 
the “ furniture” that usually accompanied them. 

Napkin... Linen Ciorus.—A sentence like that in John 
19 : 40, with the clause, “as the custom of the Jews is to 
bury,” is worth more than all possible gropings for special light 
among antiquarian facts or Oriental customs. But the words 
point (in the Greek) to objects known to Roman customs or 
Roman merchandise; and for all the light to be had beyond 
the text, we must look to Latin authors. The linen cloths 
need no remark. The “napkin” was the Roman sudarium, 
or sweat-cloth, and not a napkin in the present English sense 
of the word. Probably many a school-boy has been misled by 
his Latin dictionary, because the word “ napkin” has held its 
place in the dictionaries from the earliest times downward, 
as probably many an English reader misunderstands the word 
in the Bible, because the word, in that sense, is now an archa- 
ism. The proper word is “kerchief” or “handkerchief” (not 
neckerchief), Napkin, in the very sense of the Roman 
sudarium, or sweat-cloth, or English handkerchief, is used by 
Shakespeare in Hamlet, where Hamlet’s mother offers him 
her “napkin” to wipe the sweat away. 

Tue GARDENER.—Not the tiller of the ground or the carer 
for the plants and fruits,—at least not such merely; but the 
keeper of the enclosure, the custodian of the place, who was 
responsible for the good order and safety of whatever was 
within. Such was, and to a large extent still is, the duty of 
the person who bears this title in the East. Especially was it 
so at Rome, and wherever the Roman customs held sway. 
The classical scholar need scarcely be reminded that the chief 
“gardener” in this sense, and distinguished par excellence by 
__the epithet here translated “gardener,” was the abominable 


THe Ollice Or this Kind of gardener might be 
filled by either the head-gardener ox « garde wel 


Rasponi.—The title Rabban, or, Rabboni is still cur- 
rent among the Syrian Christians of Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and Koordistan, by whom it is applied to a bishop or arch- 
bishop. Syriac manuscripts furnish a chain of testimony to 
the fact that the title has been in use among the Christians 
as a designation of some kind of spiritual teacher, from the 
earliest times of which we have an extra-biblical record. 
Thus, in a recently discovered Nestorian manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, of great historical importance, and the 
cause of great interest among the Nestorians, there is related 
the life and travels of one Rabban Sauma, “ general bishop” 
of a region in the East. Sometimes, though infrequently, 
the term is applied to a “chorepiscopus,” or local bishop ; 
and sometimes to a simple priest. It seems to have been a 
“rabban” who first reduced the Mossul dialect of modern 
Syriac to writing—whether we consider the manuscripts in 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York, or certain 
ones in the British Museum, as the first of the sort. 
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Unit Siube; or, Mutual improvement societies in owe and church. 
ty E mma Endicott Marean, 6x43¢ inches, pp. 12. Chicago: Charles 
Kerr & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


sen ~~ of Leigh Hunt. Edited by his son, Thornton Hunt. 
(Freak uare Library. No. Oe 11x8 inches, pp. 71. New York: 
Pana rothers. Price, 20 cents. 





Address on the Services of Washington, before the school children of 
—. in the Old South Meeting House, 22 + epi? 1886, yn Wil- 
m Everett. 7x43 inches, pp. 29. Bosto Roberts thers. 
Price, 16 cents, 
A Collection of Poems for Youths and Children, especially adapted for 
Sabbath-school concerts, mission bands, and Chriecraes straas Teative als. %, 
Mrs. Hannah M. Kohaus, 9x6}g inches, pp. 13. C 


& Co. Price, 25 cents. 


In Thoughts from the Visions of the Night. By.M.S. Paden. Written 
for and read before the Saves of American authors, in Pl —, 
Gharch. Py oe uly 2, 1886. 7x5}¢ inches, pp. 16, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our Primary Class Prayer for 1887. Selected by Faith Latimer. 4col- 
ored Lit»ograph Cards, with prayer. Size, 544x3}g4 inches. New 
York : Ward and Drummond. Price, $3.00 a hund 


The International Sabbath-school Lessons for 1887 with 
and Bible Gems. Arran ed by Elijah N. Wilson 
inches, pp. 32 New York: Ward and Drummon 


ain, te 
ie x: 
Price, eh00 a 





OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS. 


The first part of Old-Latin Biblical Texts appeared so 
long ago as 1883. The delay of three years before the 
issue of Part II.’ is not, however, to be regretted, if, as 
seems likely, it is due to the enlisting of Dr. Sanday as 
coadjutor in the work. By his contributions, the volume 
is swollen to three times the size it would otherwise have 
had, and it is transformed from merely a meritorious and 


timely work into the most important and hopeful study 
of the Old-Latin texts that has been made for many a day. 


Scholars have stood, heretofore, almost helpless before 
the apparently “infinite variety of Latin versions” that 
came to them from the period before Jerome: only the 
dim outlines of a grouping could be distinguished that 
enabled them to perceive a distinction of types that im- 
plied an African and a European text,—the latter of which 
had pessed through at least one revision, and both of 
which were mixed together, in varying proportions, in 
most of our documents. A remarkable essay on’ the 
Corbey St. James (ff.), published in a volume called Stu- 
dia Biblica last year, gave the world its first intimation 
that Dr. Sanday, with the assistance of Mr. White, had 
undertaken the scientific investigation of the relation of 
the Old-Latin texts, and communicated, at the same time, 
some tentative results. 

The matter contributed by Dr. Sanday to the present 
volume furnishes at once the basis of the inductions that 
were then made (not, however, without some corrections), 
and a not inconsiderable extension of the material that 
was then available. Each of the fragments is taken up 
in turn, and its individual character and relation to the 
chief Old-Latin texts investigated with the most pains- 
taking completeness. It is not so much the results as 
the processes of this study that are placed before the 
reader; and the rich lines of inference that appear to be 
opened up by them are scarcely capable of exaggerated 
statement, The learned world looks on with delighted 
satisfaction, and perceives that at last the Old-Latin 
problem is likely to get unraveled. Meanwhile, the 
author warns the reader against premature inferences, 
and points the warning by a piece of his own experience. 
In Studia Biblica, he had somewhat confidently ex- 
pressed his belief that the Old-Latin texts could not be 
traced to a single original version, but implied two inde- 
pendent stocks. Advancing knowledge leads him now to 
wish to remain, for the present, neutral on this point 
(p. ccly), although in another place (p. 116) he appears 
to be ready to pass over to the other side, and maintain 
that a single common original lay at the base of all the 
diverse texts that appeared before Jerome. If, however, 
this central knot of the problem is not yet untied, enough 





10ld-Latin Biblical Texts: Part II. Portions of the Gents according 
to St. Mark and St, Matthew om ae MS. (%),... together _ 
x MSS... 
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Two Thousand Years Ago; or, The adventures of a Roman boy. — Sur 
Professor A. 3. Church,” With tweive full-page illnstrations ky 


facta are already brought to light materially to aid the 
student of the Greek text of the New Testament in 
applying the evidence of the Old-Latin MSS. By attend- 
ing diligently to the grouping here made out, much of 
the confusion of their testimony is already eliminated. 
Dr. Sanday’s work thus is by far the most interesting 
part of the present volume. But apart from it, it would 
be a thankworthy publication. Biblical students were 
sufficiently grateful for the edition of g' that Part I. gave 
us; and they would have been equally grateful for a 
similar edition of the more interesting fragments included 
in this Part. It is true that no one of these fragments 
appears in print here for the first time; but none of thera 
except a? has been hitherto so adequately edited, and 
Bishop Wordsworth’s prolegomena leaves nothing to be 
desired in their line. In other words, Bishop Words- 
worth has kept up in Part IT. all the promise of Part L., 
and has added, within the same covers, a treatise of twice 
the bulk, which gives the reader an unpromised and un- 
hoped-for investigation, of the first value, into the roots 
and relations of the extant Latin texts. Such a work 
as this should receive the encouragement of students 
everywhere, 





The third and concluding installment of Count Léon 
Tolstoi’s masterpiece, War and Peace, has been published 
in this country, in two volumes. The whole work is 
comprised in six, being almost as large as Les Miserables, 
with which it suggests comparison in several ways. This 
final division is entitled Borodino, the French at Moscow ; 
and to it is appended an Epilogue of more than a hun- 
dred closely printed pages. In these two volumes the 
reader finds the rugged ‘strength, the painting of unfa- 
miliar scenes and characters, and the historical purpose, 
which marked the earlier parts. He also notes the dis- 
cursiveness and scrappiness which make the work hard 
reading, indeed almost impossible to “read straight 
through.” Those who wish to become familiar with 
Tolstoi’s philosophy of history, religion, and life should 
read the second part of the epilogue to War and Peace 
before they take up the narrative parts of that work, or his 
other principal books, My Religion and Anna Karénina, 
Tolstoi’s analysis of the relations between fate and free- 
will, destiny and individual exertion, evolution and per- 
sonal force, shows that the greatest living author of 
Russia has thougnt out for himself the problems that 
interest theologians, philosophers, and historians in 
Germany, England, or the United States. Inferior to 
Tourguéneff as a literary artist, Tolstoi is manifestly his 
superior as a manly force.- The pessimism and melan- 
choly of Tourguéneff are lacking in these pages, solemn 
but far from despairing. The increasing number of 
Americans interested in Russian literature will find a 
useful help in The Great Masters of Russian Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century, translated from the’ French of 
Ernest Dupuy by Nathan Haskell Dole. The three 
writers discussed critically are Gogol, Tourguéneff, and 
Tolstoi, doubtless the three Russian novelists best deserv-' 
ing attention. M. Dupuy writes with enthusiasm, but 
his powers of analysis are considerable; and Mr. Dole 
supplements or corrects his statements from his own in- 
vestigations. Three portraits are presented,—that of 
Tolstoi being new and striking, and that of Tourguéneff 
—to judge from the life-photograph prefixed to Poems in 
Prose—idealized to the destruction of the character of 
his face. The book serviceably fills out the already 
considerable shelf devoted to American translations and 
reprints in the department of Russian literature. (War 
and Peace, third part, 2 vols. 63 x 4 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 
290; ii, 891. New York: William 8S. Gottsberger. 
Price, $1.75.—Great Masters of Russian Literature, 
63x44 inches, pp. ii, 445. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


An interesting monograph on The Transfiguration of 
Christ from the pen of the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, has been printed in attractive form 
by the Riverside Press. The lectures included in the 
volume are eight in number, all centring in the great 
appearance on Mount Hermon, but seeking to trace the 
lines of connection between the gospel story of that 
event and the cardinal truths of Christianity. The 
author’s point of view assumes that Christ is the culmi- 
nating fact of both nature and revelation, that spiritual 
apprehension of Christ is the necessary condition of cor- 
rect knowledge of God through his self-revelation. The 
general tone of the lectures accords with that of the most 
devout Christian thinkers of the present age, though the 
author has found it convenient to “spoil the Egyptians,” 
by afiluent citations from writers largely out of sympathy 
with his own controlling thought. The exegetical treat- 
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is rather philosophical than biblico-theological, and the 
argument has more of an apologetic than homiletical 
purpose. The style is clear; the diction usually pure, 
yet with traces of that German influence which is modi- 
fying our theological literature. Attractive and edifying 
throughout, the volume shows, perhaps too much, the 
extensive reading of the author. The publication of a 
work like this is a hopeful sign; for it seeks to deduce 
the broadest theological conceptions from the historical 
facts of the gospel, and the choice of this particular 
event indicates a true apprehension of the relative value 
of these facts. We may especially commend the closing 
lecture on “The Transfiguration and the Resurrection,” 
since it shows that the author, in discussing one great 
event, has not lost sight of the still greater truth to which 
it-points. (7 x 4} inches, pp. 267, gilt top. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


A few character sketches of life in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, appeared, within the last few years, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, over the signature of Eleanor Putnam, This 
name was the pseudonym of Mrs, Arlo Bates, wife of the 
editor of The Boston Courier, himself a young literary 
man. Mrs. Bates died within a year, and her complete 
and incomplete sketches have been gathered in a pretty 
little book entitled Old Salem. The chapters, without 
showing remarkable power, are graceful, readable, and 
quaintly humorous; in them the reduced gentlewomen, 
the thread-and-needle stores, the cupboards, and the 
candy, of a very characteristic town, found an affectionate 
and sympathetic chronicler, with sufficient kindly humor 
to give her the needed impartiality. Mr. Bates edits the 
book, and prefixes an introduction. (7 x 44 inches, 
cloth, pp. 120. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.00.) 


The best book yet published in the Putnams’ excellent 
Story of the Nations series is The Story of Spain, by 
Edward Everett Hale and Susan Hale. Furthermore, it 
is decidedly the best history of Spain, within moderate 
compass, for readers of any age. The record is full, 
orderly, and interesting; the authors have been. success- 
ful in writing a book in a style bright and popular with- 
out being trivial or unscholarly. The history, architec- 
_ture, literature, scenery, and popular life of Spain, are 
‘woll portrayod, nnmoerang unfamiliar illustrations enhan. 
cing the interest and value of the book. Another excel- 


lent feature is the introduction of illustrative citations 
from standard literature in prose and verse. The book 
would make a good birthday or holiday present for an 
.intelligent child. (8x 5} inches, cloth, pp. xx, 407. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Price, $1.50.) 


- One of the best books yet published in Harper’s Young 
People series—indeed, it may safely be called the best 
of the twenty-two thus far included in that library—is 
Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie’s The Story of Music and Musicians 
for Young Readers. Mrs. Lillie has the knack of making 
her chapters readable without being flippant, and instruc- 
tive without being dull; which means that she is a good 
writer for boys and girls. There is in these papers, too, 
a pleasant union of biographical account and musical 
description and criticism, so that they give old readers, 
as well as young, not a little helpful instruction in the 
theory and practice of music. The whole is made more 
attractive by numerous portraits and other illustrations. 
The book would make a pretty present for a child of 
musical tastes. (6 x 5inches, boards, illustrated, pp. 245. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the many new features of The Golden Rule, 
of Boston, as rejuvenated and as every way improved, is 
a department of Christian Endeavor, under the lead of 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, who has done so much to give 
prominence to the efficient agency of the Societies of 
Christian Endeavor throughout the country. Other at- 
tractive departments of the new paper are Reforms, 
conducted by Miss Frances E. Willard; and The Sunday 
School, edited by the Rev. Smith Baker. 


One of the great paintings of Benjamin West, the 
American painter who succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
President of the British Royal Academy, is “Christ 
Rejected.” The original picture is in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. A mezzotint copy of this paint- 
ing, by the veteran engraver, John Sartain, is published 
by W. M. Bradley & Brother, No. 1026 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. The painting represents the rejection of Christ, 
in the presence of Pilate, at the moment when the high- 
priest leads the cry, “Away with him!” The fresh 
presentation of this engraving just now is timely, in view 


of the lessons of the International course. It is a choice 
engraving of its kind. Its size is 86 x 25 inches, Its 
price is $5.00 for plain impressions, 


“Physiological Temperance,” is what they call the 
subject of scientific temperance teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools of the country. In The Journal of Educa- 
tion, of Boston and Chicago, for September 380, this 
subject is treated in exceptional fullness, the entire 
number of the paper being occupied with special articles 
from writers who are competent to treat its various 
phases. This number of The Journal of Education is a 
thesaurus of facts and arguments in support of the idea 
of temperance instruction in public schools, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 





————_——_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene.........0ssseeseevesess October 20-22 
Nova Scotia, provincial, at Granville Ferry......... October 22 — 
Vermont, state, at Chester.........csses sessesses October 25-27 
Ontario and Quebec, provincial, at Hamilton........ October 26-28 


Massachusetts, state, (triennial,) at Springfield....October 28, 29 
Manitoba, Canada, at Brandon November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Pawtucket.......eccessecsssees November 2, 3 
Connecticut, state, (biennial,) at Meriden... November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown.......000..s00ssees November 10, 11 








COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Rarely does a new form of organization for Christian 
endeavor commend itself more widely and more rapidly 
than has been the case with the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, for the training of the young 
into the spirit and methods of Christian work. An arti- 
cle on the work of this society, recently published in The 
Sunday School Times, brought to the secretary of the 
organization in Boston nearly three hundred letters of 
inquiry, within the first two weeks after its appearance, 
There are now fully a thousand societies of this nature, 
including some seventy thousand members, The mem- 
bers have quadrupled within the past year. A state con- 
vention of the Young People’s Societies of Christian 


Endeavor in Illinois is called to meet at thaSecond Pres- 
byterian Church, Divumtugvon, me present week. A 
similar convantia= fae Mow Wush Ove to canta vw micce 


at the First Baptist Church, Syracuse, November 9. 


—A few years ago it was counted a noteworthy fact 
that a union meeting for the exposition of the Inter- 
national lessons was well attended, week by week, in one 
of the larger cities, East or West. Now it is a common 
thing to find several meetings of this character well sus- 
tained, week after week. The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Sunday- 
school Union seems to have taken a forward step in ar- 
ranging for seven such meetings in different portions of its 
field, during the current season. Beginning with the first 
Saturday in October, these meetings are announced as 
follows : 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, Clinton Street, cor- 
ner of First Place (entrance on First Place), the Rev. 
Dr. Alfred H. Moment. Every Saturday afternoon at 
half-past four o’clock. 

Twelfth Street Reformed Church, Twelfth Street, near 
Fifth Avenue, the Rev. W. D. Gulick. Every Saturday 
afternoon at half-past four o’clock. 

Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Tompkins 
Avenue, corner of McDonough Street, the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll, Every Saturday afternoon at half-past four 
o’clock. 

Janes Methodist Episcopal Church, Reid Avenue, cor- 
ner of Monroe Street, the Rev. Harvey E, Burnes. Every 
Saturday afternoon at four o’clock. 

Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner of Throop 
and Willoughby Avenues, the Rev. John F. Carson. 
Every Saturday afternoon at half-past four o’clock. 

Emanuel Baptist Church, corner of Lafayette Avenue 
and St. James Place, the Rev. John Humpstone, Every 
Saturday afternoon at half-past four o’clock. 

Young Men’s Christian Association Building, corner 
of Fulton and Bond Streets (room 50), Mrs. James S. 
Ostrander. Every Saturday afternoon at three o’clock. 
For primary class and intermediate teachers, 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The Assembly Normal Union, an association of 
Sunday-school assembly conductors and of Sunday-school 
normal-class instructors, was formed in 1884. It pro- 
posed to furnish to those who are Sunday-school teachers, 
to those who may become Sunday-school teachers, and 
to Bible students generally, direction in study along the 





lines of Bible knowledge and of Sunday-school work ; 
outline lessons and text-books to be used either in indi- 





vidual study or in classes, By its plan, examinations are 
to be conducted either by correspondence, by leaders of 
local classes, or at assemblies; and diplomas are to be 
granted to those who successfully pass the examinations, 
This plan proved quite successful. Eight thousand of 
the text-books for the first year, and three thousand of 
those for the second year are already in use, Nearly all 
the local associations of this Union in the United States 
and Canada have had these lessons taught during the 
last summer, A reorganization of this Union has now 
been effected, under the name of the Chautauqua Normal 
Union, and it is made a department of the Chautauqua 
University. The original plan of the Union has been so 
modified as to offer six short courses, with examinations 
for each. Any person can be enrolled as a member of 
the Union for two or more courses, or for the entire series. 
The officers are the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, Chan- 
cellor of the University ; the Rev. A. E. Dunning, No. 1 
Somerset Street, Boston, principal; the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut, No. 805 Broadway, New York, secretary; and 
Miss Kate F. Kimball, Plainfield, New Jersey, treasurer. 
The directors of the Assembly Normal Union have be- 
come a Board of Counsel for the new organization, This 
movement has the sanction and co-operation of the 
International Normal Committee, appointed at the 
Robert Raikes Centenary in 1880, and it gives promise 
of an advance in the standard of Sunday-school work 
throughout the country. Circulars containing full infor- 


mation will be sent on application to any of the officers 
above mentioned, 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, 

—Mr. William Reynolds, of Peoria, Tlinois, is a Sam 
day-school worker known and loved throughout the 
country, in consequence of his prolonged and valued ser- 
vice in connection with Sunday-school conventions, state 
and national. He is a superintendent of exceptional 
experience and efficiency. On Sunday, October 17, the 
“silver anniversary ’—or the quarter centennial—of Mr, 
Reynolds’s Sunday-school—the Calvary Mission—will be 
celebrated ; and silver dollars in support of the mission 
work will be gladly received. 


—It is one thing to attract a new scholar to the Sunday» | 
school + it, i h. thing to hye!4-sseth“tntiis te tae 
dx ~schoo! alter he has 4 
zea und wise method, In the Fourth Baptist Sanday- | 
school of Minneapolis, the superintendent sent out, leap | 


spring, a card of invitation to some twelve hundred ou# | 
siders, in this form: 





Good morning! How nice it is to have the bean 
tiful springtime come again! gad did you hearths 

AMOMLHE ts ibrdinng? “0 

Do you attend Sunday-school? If not, we shall 
be very glad to see you next Sunday at twelve 
o’clétk, noon, in our pleasant room on the corner 
of Eighteenth Avenue North and Tenth Street, 
Fourth Baptist Church. We will give you suth & 
welcome that you will surely want to come again, 
Don’t forget the hour. 

Yours with a will, 
CAREY EMERSON, 


Minneapolis, Buperintendent, 











A similar form adopted to the autumn ressions of a. 
Sunday-school would now be timely. The Minneapolis | 
superintendent also follows up his absent scholars with . 
a card of reminder after this sort: 





FOURTH BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Rey. T. G. FIELD, Pastor. 


CAREY EMERSON, sy J.O. WELD, Sevretary. 
J.H. Scort, } sso. | HORACE WELD, } Asso. 
L. A. LAMOREAUX, | Sup’s. | Junaxz Brown, j Sec’s. 





We notice you bave been absent from Sunlay- 
school: two or more Sundays in succession. We 
hope you are not sick. If you are, will you not 
let your teacher or one of the superintendents 
know of it, so we can callon you? If able to be 
out, we shall be very glad to welcome you next 
Sunday. Yours with kind regards, 


CAREY EMERSON. 
1551 Hillside Avenue. 











—Information concerning the plans of graded Sunday- 
schools is widely sought after. The Trinity Lutheran 
Sunday-school, of Abilene, Kansas, recently adopted the 
following rules for working, including, as will be seen, @ 
plan for a graded school : 

OUR PLAN, 


Principles.—1. Hard to get in; 2. Hard to get out; 3. Per 
sonal work. / 





Grades.—Our school is divided into five grades, as follows: 
1. Infant; 2. Primary; 3. lutermediate; 4. Advanced; 6. New 
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mal. In addition to these, there are Prepara- 
tory and Bible classes. Pupils pass from grade 
to grade solely on merit. 

Examinations.—Written examinations are 
held by a committee for that purpose on the 
twelfth Sunday in each quarter, on the lessons 
for that quarter. Pupils pass from the Infant 
grade to the Primary whenever their teacher 
may consider them prepared to do so, but all 
other advancement depends on the examina- 
tions. Before any pupils are allowed to take 
the examinations, they must be able to recite 
perfectly the following. Primary grade pupils: 
1, Ovr Lord’s Prayer; 2. Ten Commandments. 
Intermediate grade pupils: 1. Our Lord’s 
Prayer; 2. Ten Commandments; 3. Twenty- 
third Psalm; 4. Books of the Bible. Ad- 
vanced grade pupils: 1. Our Lord’s Prayer; 2. 
Ten Commandments ; 3. Twenty-third Psalm ; 
4. Books of the Bible; 5. Apostles’ Creed; 6. 
Authors of books of the Bible; 7. Outlines of 
biblical geography. Pupils in the Advanced 
grade under seventeen years of age are not 
allowed to take the examinations for entrance 
into the Normal Grade. 

Normal Grade.—The aim of this department 
is to teach how to teach. Examinations are 
held semi-annually, and to those who pass, 
teachers’ certificates are issued. Before any 
pupils are allowed to take the examinations 
in this grade, they must have joined some 
church; and, besides possessing all the qualifi- 
cations of those in the Advanced grade, must 
know the outlines of Jewish history, the life 
of Christ, and the travels of St. Paul. All new 
teachers are chosen from this grade, as far 

as practicable. 

Entrance.—New pupils must make applica- 
tion for entrance to the superintendent. None 
are admitted except through the Infant and 
Preparatory departments. No pupils are kept 
in the Preparatory department a longer time 
_ than is required to fit them for one of the grades. 

Absence.—Whenever any pupils are absent 
for three consecutive Sundays, without present- 
ing good excuses therefor, their names ure 
dropped from the roll, and they are not allowed 
- to come baék except through the Preparatory 
. Gent three Sundays in an uartey yea, Jaan ah. 
ouse, are not allowed to = 4b. forms ss — os 
for entrance into a higher grade. 

Teachers’ Duties.—Teachers are expected to 
prepare their pupils in the requirements to take 
the examinations, to ascertain the cause of 
every absence and mark the pupils excused, 
when deserved, and last, but not least, to at- 
tend teachers’-meeting. 

To Parents.—We sincerely ask your co- 
eperation in this work by aiding the children 
in the preparation of their lessons, and learning 
the memory exercisés. We cannot succeed with- 
eut your aid, and we feel that we will not be 
permitted to fail for the want of it when you 
consider the advantages to be derived from a 
‘graded school. 

Come, join the Bible class, and see how “ Our 
Plen” works, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

4 correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 

* advertisement running a year, Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of toenty per 
cent upon the regular rates, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Mellin’s Feed, the only perfect substitute for 
mother’s ojlk, is recommended by our most preuar- 
post ph S name ” the best and safest food for infants. 

tains no furinaceous matter, which so often pro- 
duces disorders of the stomach. ° ' 


A Wew Ilustrated Religious Book, 


Adapted to large sales among intelligent families in- 

terested \n recent methods of realistic Bible study, is 

pened se ee women make the most 
€ canvassers for it. Send for descri 

euler learmms, etc., to weeds 


B.DS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publish 
27 Park Place, New York. Re 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Etibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bicecker St., N. Y. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAPS for S. S. faitSst const no Pe 




















Little Lora Faunlery 


FRANCES HODGSON BURKETT, 


Rvol.,8vo. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. $2. 


No story for children has appeared for years which 
has attracted at once, and to the same degree, the ad- 
miration and praise of readers, young and old. One 
of tLe chiefly notable things about the tale is that the 
little American boy numbers among his friends al- 
most as many grown people as children. Both will be 
certain to welcome the story most heartily in this 
handsome book form. 


There never was a sweeter, more beautiful story 
than “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.”—Brooklyn Union. 


The charming idealistic serial of “ Little Lord Faunt- 

leroy,” by Mrs. Burnett, is undoubtedly the most nota- 

ble child’s story of the year, and in each chapter de- 

velops the influence of the pure, sweet little lord 
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GOSPEL SONGS IN INDIA. 
[The Rev. Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, in 
The Independent.] 

The Hindus, especially the Telugu peo- 
ple, among whom I have worked so many 
years, are very fond of poetry and of 
music, All their ancient literature is in 
poetic form. Their grammar and geogra- 
phy and arithmetic and astronomy, their 
works on medicine and science and law, 
that have come down from former ages, 
are in poetry, which they always intone, or 
chant when they readit. Besides this they 
have sweet and melodious tunes that have 
come down from great antiquity; and of 
these they are very fond. Of these tunes 
we make use as a vehicle for the gospel. 
They have indeed been sung to the praises 
of their false gods; often to libidinous 
words that no respectable man or woman 
would listen to in public without a blush ; 
but in the desperate conflict that is going 
on between the powers of darkness and 
the powers of light in India, wishing to 
seize the Devil’s choicest weapons to thrust 
him with, we take these old native tunes, 
and convert them by marrying them to 
Christian words, and again send them 
coursing through the country ; and many, 
glad to be able to sing the old tunes to 
words that do not make them blush, and 
which, at least, teach a correct morality, 
will join in singing the new words for the 
sake of the old tunes. 

I have before me the Nistéraratndkara, 
or Gospel in Song, issued many years ago 
in the Telugu language by the American 
Tract Society. In it the whole plan of 
salvation is clearly set forth in songs set 
to their most loved native tunes; and many 
a Hindu who has received this has begun 
by trying to see how the now words fitted 
to the old tune, and has sung and sung 
until he has sung away his prejudices, and 
has sung the knowledge and the love of 
God and of his Son Jesus Christ into his 
heart, and has gone on singing of his Jesus, 
his Saviour, and will keep up his singing 
until, thus brought in, he joins in singing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. 

Who originated this book we do not 
know. It was in use in several of the lan- 
guages of India before it was translated 
into Telugu. But we do know that in each 
of the eighteen different languages in 
which it is issued it has been the means of 
leading many souls out of the thraldom of 
Hindu superstition into the liberty of Jesus 
Christ. There are many other poetical 
tracts, large and small, issued with the 
same intent, which are willingly received 
and widely sung by those who thus gain 
their first knowledge of Jesus and his 
salvation. © 

The Telugus also readily catch up and 
become very fond of some of our livelier 
American tunes, especially those with a 
chorus, or refrain, and we make use of 
them ; for the novelty of the foreign music 
sometimes rivets their attention. Many 
years ago I translated into Telugu the 
children’s hymn, 

“ Jesus loves me; this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so,” 


and taught it to the children of our day- 
school. It was scarcely a week before, as 
I was going through the narrow streets of 
the native town on horseback, I heard 
singing that sounded natural, down a side 
street. I stopped to listen, cautiously 
drawing up to the corner, where I could, 
unobserved, look down the street, and see 
and hear; and there was a little heathen 
boy, with heathen men and women stand- 
ing around him, singing away at the top 
of his voice: 


* Jesus loves me; this I know, 





For the Bible tells meso, .., 
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Yes, Jesus loves me; 
The Bible tells me so,” 
And as he completed the verse, the ques- 
tion arose: “Sonny, where did you learn 
that song?” “Over at the Missionary 
School,” was the answer, “ Who is that 
Jesus, and what is the Bible?” “Oh! 
the Bible is the book from God, they say, 
to teach us how to get to heaven, and 
Jesus is the name of the divine Redeemer 
that came into the world to save us from 
our sins; that is what the missionaries say.” 
“Well, the song is a nice one, anyhow. 
Come, sing us some more.” And so the 
little boy went on—a heathen himself, and 
singing to the heathen—about Jesus and 
his love. “That is preaching the gospel 
by proxy,” I said to myself, as I turned 
my pony and rode away, well satisfied to 
leave my little proxy to tell to his inter- 
ested audience all he himself knew, and 
sing to them over and over that sweet song 
of salvation. 

The tune of “ Hold the Fort” is one that 
catches the ear and rings in the memory 
of men of every clime. Go where you will 
in foreign lands, it is hummed and whistled 
by men and played by bands who do not 
even know the words. This seemed a 
fitting winged messenger to carry the gos- 
pel message to our song-loving Telugus; 
and I prepared such a message in their lan- 
guage adapted to the tune, and sent it 
forth on itsjourney. The first time we used 
it among the heathen we had gone into the 
native town to hold a gospel preaching 
service. We sang this “Gospel Message” 
as a rallying cry, and as wesang the chorus 
again and again, at the close of each verse, 

‘one and another of the audience were 

heard, at first faintly and tentatively, to 
join in the chorus, which, in the Telugu, 
runs thus: 


“ Yésu Kristu néku génu 
Prénam icchenu ; 
Tana yodda nannu pilchen’. 
Ar isow vucchetun 
Rendered into English the message would 
run: 
“ Come, ye people! hear the message 
By the Saviour given, 
* God the Father, loves his children, 
Wishes them forgiven.’ 
Corvus: “ Jesus Christ, my loving Saviour, 
Shed his blood for me; 
Now he bids me come unto him. 
Christ, I’ll come to thee! 
“ God so loved the world of sinners, 
Ruined by the fall, 
That he sought a way to save them 
That might save them all. 
“For us all—to die and suffer— 
His own Son he gave, 
That whoe’er believeth on him 
Might not die, but live. 


“Come ye weary, heavy laden,’ 
Is my Lord’s behest, 
* All your sins and sorrows leaving, 
Come to me, and rest,’ 


After we had closed the meeting, singing 
the song again as we closed, and were go- 
ing home, I heard, in the stillness of the 
night air, one of our heathen audience 
singing, on his way to his house, the refrain 
“ Kristu vacchedan,” “ Christ, ’ll come to 
thee!” and my prayer went up that that 
message, and that refrain, so readily caught 
up, might go ringing through the country, 
and lead many a sin-burdened Hindu to 
sing from his heart, “Christ, ri come 
to thee!” 

We have a Christian song, married to 
one of the most beautiful of the ancient 
native melodies, that is known all through 
the country. Its theme is the insufficiency 
of human schemes and human help to re- 
lieve the burdened soul of sin, and the 
sufficiency and the love of Christ. Myself 
and native assistants have sung this song 
in hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of dif- 
ferent native towns all up through the 
Telugu country. It is one of those tunes 





tion, The Telugu hymn runs thus: 


REFRAIN : “Ni charanamulé nammiti,nammiti. 
Ni pédamule battiti, battiti. 
“ Dikktka Nivé tsakkagé ravé? 
Mikkili mrokkudu, mrokkudu. 
“ Aihika sukhamu narisiti nitya, 
Mahaha drébhini, dréhini.” 


Rendered into the same meter in English 
it is as follows: 


REFRAIN: “Thy refuge would I seek, blessed 
Jesus, blessed Jesus ; 
Thy mercy-giving feet would I 
clasp, blessed Jesus. 
“My only help artthou. Wilt thou not hear me? 
For on thee, thee alone, thee alone do I call. 
REFRAIN: “ Thy refuge,” ete. 
“The fleeting joys of earth have not I tasted ? 


Traitor, I wandered far, wandered far, far 
from thee. 


REFRAIN: “ Thy refuge,” ete. 
“My own works, all so vile, filled with pollution, 
I abhor, I renounce, Saviour, turn me not 
away ! 
REFRAIN: “ Thy refuge,” ete. 
“My hard and sinful will, my baser passions, 
Pluck them out, crive them hence; free me, 
Lord, deliver me. 
REFRAIN: “Thy refuge,” ete. 


“ My nature, so corrupt, canst thou not change it? 


Ease my pain, O my God! Save me, Lord, 
save me now. 


REFRAIN: “ Thy refuge,” ete. 


I well remember one evening, in 1863, 
as we were out on a long preaching tour 
of several months, up through a native 
kingdom, when we were far beyond where 
any missionary had ever been, and where 
the name of Jesus had never yet been 
heard, we went into the compacily built 
town near which our tent was pitched, in 
a shady grove, to preach of Jesus and his 


salvation. The people of the town had 
seen us pitch our tent, as we mau rr 


our morning iournev. and wande-<4 — and 
we had come for. As the sun was que 


down, we went into the streets of the town, 
and, finding#an open market-place, we took 
our stand and sang that song, with its sweet 
refrain, singing the refrain first, as is the 
custom with native music. An audience 
soon came together to hear the music, and 
listened with wonder to their old familiar 
tune and its new words with their strange 
message of a Saviour from sin. And while 
we preached of him who alone was able 
to change our corrupt nature, renew our 
sinful will, and drive out our baser passions, 
if we would only seek his refuge, and with 
earnest desire clasp his mercy-giving feet, 
they listened as though it was sweeter 
news than any they had ever heard before. 
We sang the song again before we left, and 
then they purchased many copies of Ges- 
pels and tracts, and of the “Gospel in 
Song,” and we returned to our tents under 
the trees to stay until sunrise, when we 
would pass on to other villages. We had 
had our supper and our evening worship, 
and had retired, and all was still, when, 
through the trees, we heard the people in 
the village singing over the refrain, “ Vi 
charanamulé nammiti, nammiti;”’ and then 
they took up the words of the song, “ My 
only help art thou. Wilt thou not hear 
me?” And on in the night, mingled with 
my sleep, I was conscious of hearing songs 
of redeeming love sung by those Hindus 
who had until that day never heard of the 
Bible, never heard the name of that Jesus 
of whose love they were now singing. 
The “Gospel in Song,” who can tell its 
power? In giving to the superstition- | 
bound Hindus this facility for and love of 


our keenest weapons. We do well if we 
use it to its utmost, as we try to do; for I 
have only hinted at a few of the many 
ways in which we use it to bring the 
matchless love of Christ before the sons 





and daughters of India, 


that linger on the ear and prompt a repeti- | 


music, God has put in our hands one of | 
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Ts regarded the best Book for Public Worship i. , 
Evangelical Churches, Please send for a copy 
examination. ‘Terms for introduction are inost 
favorable. v 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


151 Wiltilam Street, New York, 


EWELS OF DRAISE 
» NEWS. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL 


sfaction Guaranterd, ee ie: wiper cor. Bc. 
MULL, 150 Nassau Stree ew York. 
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ww. W. W a8 NE ¥, Publisher, Toledo, O. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 

t the following rates, which include postage: 

om 1 to 4 copies, one year. $2.00 each. 

* 5 to 9 copies.. 150 * 

“ 10 to 19 copies... 1.25 “4 
20 copies or over.. ie ™ 

Three or six months at the sarae Cen phe eng rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers fora club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers, The papers fora club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 

hers of aschool get their ma‘l matter from one 
pone and others in the same school get theirs 
m another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entities it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the tlme that he is to receive the 
paper, 




















The papers for a club, whether goingina packa, eto 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
acription, 

Ainbscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating tha 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year b. 
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FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan 
e smaller schools, which, on account of having bu 

hers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school’shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. ‘This does not mean that every 
teacher must any be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to Join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may counted as ONE in making such a statement o 
the n : teachers in a sci For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a schvol, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms @ 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, toenable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application, 

ifa orough examination of the paper is de- 
aired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
pack: to one address) any number of copies each 
-week, for four weeks only, at the rate of elght cents 
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Is the best general purpose wire fence in use. It 
isa Lghee | net-work without barbs. Dont 
injure stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 
pawty f as well as horses and cattle. The best 
ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads, Very neat pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 

f paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
erred, It willlasta life-time. Itis better than 
poarde or barbed wire in every respect. Th 
edawick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all Pom petition in lightness, neat- 
hess, strength and durability. Wemake the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-fron automatic 
rscli-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
ron fences now made. The best ire 
Stretchers, Cutting Plicrsand Pest Angers. 
r prices and particulars ask Hardware Dealers, 
or sow mentioning paper 
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EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
_ 300 Marke: Sts. Philndelphia, Pa. 
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the business, Symptomea and rem- 
edies for all diseases, Written by 
a farmer for farmers. 325 cts, in 
stainps, or one ct, a year for my 
experience. A 50 page [1]. Cir. free. 
A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, gy. 
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Estey organ. Solidly made. Tone unrivaled. Ele- 
gant finish. Wears of popularity. 
Illustrated catatoguer sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
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SHAW, APPLIN, & CO.,_ 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTO 
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Hand-books free. 
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Farniture. Send for circulars. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS 


EOF all prices. Views illustrat 

Ae SEES te PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, ew. 
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anterns for Home Amusement. 148 page Catalogue free. 
MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charcheh 
Sehools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MeChenw Bott TuUUNUry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
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Unequalled for houses, barns, and ALL buildings 
Anybody can apply on steep or flat surface. 

WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR, 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
143 DUANE ST... NEW_YORK. 

Samples free if you mention The 8S. S. Times. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Dayton, Ghio, for large Aired hs 
List of Nkw_and SeconpD-Hanp MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


SE E D S TRY DREER’S 


and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
rA SENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


THINGS, 


ARE DESIRABLE 
*G00D SENSE 
DRDED, CORSET MASTS 

TERIALS a a 
THOUSANDS Use. 

@@~ Be suro your Corset is 
stamped **Giood Séuse.’? 
FIT ALL AGES 

Infants to Adults. , 

A Dy Fa 
FERRIS BROS, Manstactorers 


81 White St.. NEW YORK. 
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and Girls, Cheapest 
andonly Keiiable Shoulder Brace. Sold by D 


rugpists 
and General Sto or sent postpaid on receipt of $ 
= 2 pair, plain and fi = or S$ 7-50 ellk faced. Bend 
Cal around the A ress KRBOCK- 
Eh BRACE toe EASTON, PA. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietes 
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Perfume 


EDENIA. 


LUNDBORG'S 
Rhenish Cologne. 


" ¥f cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
vicinity send your name and address for Prive 

to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFe 
WIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


RIBBONS BY THE POUND. 
New Lot, being manyyefeHsths saltabye or pater 


2 patcii- 
work, in packages of 4% and 44 pound at $2 a pound. 
send ‘Postal Note or P.O. Order, adding 10 cents for 
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SHIRTS8YMAIL 


Perfect Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
60 ets.,, unlaundried, or 75 ets. laundried 
ee gw Send size of collar worn (13 to 17 

nehes.) Catalogue free THE DEN SHIRT 
FACTORY, 147---149 N. sth 8t.,Philad’a, Pa 




















LIT. Made in white and ail colors. 


**T have found it” is thedelighted 

exclamation of every lady using 

J s our KNITTING SOLK, FIL- 
@SENE or WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, 


All Fast Colors. EUREKA SILK CO., Boston. 


and 
ed with i. WILL NOT BREAK, WARP, OR 
SP Try it. 
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BRAINERD & ABMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
Co., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Store, 
Setting extra. 


Work—Lowest Prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


AND 


WOOD MANTELS IN STOCK 
MADE TO ORDER. 
COMMON-SENSE AND PEERLESS GRATES. 
Brass Fenders, Andirons, 
Fire Sets, Coal Hods, etc., 
At Reduced Prices, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 337 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LOW’S ART TILES 


ES, AND FIREPLACES. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


“GOD KNOWS BEST.” 


(M. B. in The Evangelical Churchman.] 


If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings seq, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery find a ready key! 


But not to-day. Then be acne sad heart! 
God’s plants, like lilies, pure and white unfoldy 

We must not tear the tender leaves = 3 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 


And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet,with sandals loosed, may resy 

When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “God knew the best.” 








A VISIT TO PATMOS. 
(HA F. Tozer, in The Academy.] 


‘In passing from Samos to Patmos we 
leave a land of classical archeology for 
one the interest of which is wholly biblical 
and ecclesiastical. Before the Christian 
era the name of Patmos only occurs in a 
few passages of ancient writers, and of its 
history, if it had one, nothing is known. 
It was when it became the place of banish- 
ment of St. John the Divine, and the 
scene of his apocalyptic vision, that it once 
for all attracted the attention of mankind. 
At the present day it is one of the least 
accessible of the A°gean islands; for, ow- 
ing to its remote position and the unpro- 
ductiveness of its soil, no steamers ever 
touch there. In order to reach it, we en- 
gaged a good-sized decked vessel; for 
though we hoped, after visiting it, to arrive 
at the neighboring island of Leros in time 
for the Austrian packet, yet it was necessary 
to be prepared for a longer voyage, since, 
if the weather was unpropitious, we might 
be forced to continue our course southwards 
to Calymnos, or even to Cos. Early on the 
morning of April 9, we left the harbor 
of Tigani, and a favoring breeze carried us 
along the southern coast of Samos, and 
between groups of islands unknown to 
fame, until, in the course of the afternoon, 
we passed Cape Geranos, the north-eastern 
headland of Patmos, and penetrated into 
the harbor at the head of its deep bay, 
which is so landlocked that frequent tack- 
ines =a raqnixed xr vrder ty TILEr It, Long 
betore we arrived, the monastery of St. 
John, which is the most conspicuous build- 
ing in the island, had been in sight, crown- 
ing the summit of a high hill, like a vast 
sombre castle, with the white houses of the 
town clustéred round it; behind this rose 
the peak of Hagios Elias, which reaches 
the elevation of more than 800 feet. The 
scala, or village at the landing-place, has a 
very peculiar aspect, for each of the small 
two-storied houses, of which it is com- 
posed, resembles a square, flat-topped box, 
as white as whieowails can make it. This 
mode of building prevails throughout this 
island, and, as we afterwards found, in 
those that lie to the southward of it. 

In shape, Patmos may be roughly de- 
scribed as forming a crescent, the horns of 
which face eastward; but its outline is 
broken up by innumerable promontories 
enclosing landlocked creeks ; so that, when 
seen from above, it presents somewhat the 
aspect of a strange polypus. Its length 
from north to south is about eight miles, 
and its area is rugged and broken; but the 
most marked peculiarity is that it is almost 
divided in two in the middle;. for in this 

art, within a distance of little more than 

alf a mile from one another, are two 
isthmuses only a few hundred yards wide, 
and rising but slightly above the sea-level. 
On the southernmost of these the scala is 
situated, while between the two stands the 
steep hill on which the acropolis of the 
Hellenic city was built. The narrow waist 
thus formed serves for a boundary line to 
determine the domain of the monastery ; - 
for while the southern half of the islan 
belongs to the monks, the northern part is 
the possession of the civil community. At 
the time of the foundation of the convent 
no women were allowed to pass this limi 
but within a short time the restriction had 
to be abandoned. The soil of which the 
island is composed, is everywhere volcanic 
and very barren; and its coasts are flanked 
by red and gray rocks, which ever and 
anon break into quaint pinnacles. The 
absence of running water is shown by the 
numerous windmills; and there are only 
three or four wells in the whole area; the 
want of these, however, is made up for by 
cisterns, and the inhabitants are never 
obliged to import water, as sometimes 
happens in Santorin. The male popula- 
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BLACK SILKS 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED BY 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO. TO THEIR 
PRESENT STOCK OF 


BLACK SILK TEXTILES, 


CONSISTING OF THE NEWEST AND 
MOST APPROVED WEAVES FOR GEN- 
ERAL USE. ALSO TO A VERY LARGE 
COLLECT ION OF RICH NOVELTIES FOR 
GARNITURES IN DESIGNS, ENTLRELY 
NEW AND EXCLUSIVE. 





James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 


NEO Fores. _ 





PENCERIAN] 


TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS | 


Sere By ALL DEALERS Throucnour Taz WORLD 
«@OLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 
MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


mow y tg Philadel hia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
= ‘Wedding invitations, Paper and 
and prices on application. 


WHET Pxices in the United States.—Paper by the 

pedins Pho direct from mills to the consumer, 

sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

sof sheeta t to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 eta. 
& KABBRICK, 3 Street, Boston. 



































Beacon 





(MIL tsta ata Chnndand” Weritinn Paner. 


— Exerrisas: 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 

having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE: 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND’ HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Sxmples, 5 cents each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, Pa, 


F ORIDA mMaPS FREE 


/ 10 cents in stam a Mandsome Fia- 
Map, with all .3%.5 towns an a faliroad 


(as large as Cram’s or Coltoway. 


@ 0PICAL LAND £O.. 


. pox 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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ESTERS FARM | WORTAGE Co. 
*Presidene LAWRENCE, KAN, >. Panxixa, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, eae 
























Carefully selected tst M we Farm Loans 
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Tacuk YOUR | PROPERTY IN a 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


OUR “WIRE TWIST” SUIT. 





In our advertising space in this 


Please send for samples. 


paper,iwe’ve told you about our “ Iron- 


clad” Cloth Suits at $12.00. We're now full of orders for that Suit, and 
want to call your attention to our “ Wire Twist.” 

The price is $14.00 for Men’s and $13.00 for Youths.’ 

The cloth is of such great strength we haye named it “ Wire Twist,” and it is 
in a variety of patterns, It has our fullest and strongest endorsement, 





WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OAK HALE, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
ne estions as the ee worker needs, It is 
» practical, and abounds in’good common sense— 
P most valuable acqu uisition in teaching the young,’ . 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantl 
and so that hav Wye a aver to the 








of work that have been introd y that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a Levey such Pi perintenden' 
book tells hi how he becam: ~ Cn A 
ods, and gives, besides, the —. rms and exercises 
which he Ls dusiited 80 o ably 1; ‘inte tly, and 
possessi su uable 
Potene all be be widely 
From The boresentnbe Courant, 


carefully written in excellent, forci- 
pie Bs: Tish and with a directness enga: 
hol e attention to the narrative from beginnin, 
ys . The story is one that will be of great ~ 
and is’ likely from its manner and Ste secure 
e wide perusal it deserves.” 
on The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
pa by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 


tement of what a superintendent 
ent In Mis wisthe jrue su- 


exbibi the 
eer ba belped q by this book. Wecom: 


ges —_. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRuMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it, 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were ori 
effective, are minutely described Mr. 
affording . A gy ow gh to oe Longhorn, 8 well as 
an exam 

applied te th the cause o religions ingtruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, ‘ 


‘4 “The book ought to be in 001 Ii- 
brary. Lf 3 other Bi =o ‘ which 
eaco’ . ey n' could 
inwardly digest it, the effect of being es- 
pecially harpy hn Neverabis to ‘ad 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr, Haven was a man of boi) and 
many Ly ar ee 
“This vi 


Dy of value to all ag 


resented hia 


Zonkes his b 
school 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United pate 

“Ttis nota speculative disquisition on w a Sun- 
“school su ay cn to be, but the 

pa gh or an cnrnest ted superintendent 


tet 

was. It is written . ‘conn warm style, ami 
is rich in every page wi mn to su- 
perintendents and teachers. 
From The Evening Transcript, Boston. opt i 

“The volume might ety be made a 
hand-book by all Btnany school tend here and ceonaee | oes 
tendents. In fact, 
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J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


16 years perfect success,12,631 Mortgages 


, All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 6,135,820 
i} We_have decided 4 place oursel lane above every ett 
; ee , oops on a p aatl howe very Sampetiter. 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
Gur Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 
| Address Je B. WATKINS Tu MM. co. 
Or HENRY DSCRIIION, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. |.. 





Office in Campens™ Building, 


308 wail 310 WALNOT STREET, PRILADELPRIA. 
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S.A. KEAN & Co. BANKERS 
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Largest In THE Wont. 
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“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” A full 
¥ study 


of the ocenonot life insurance ma: 
nee S| ng “ FOUSE’S LIFE INSURANC. 
MANU. *Itisan Tehaherute treatise on theindemnity 
reservesystem; isa thorough drill master; aboundingin 
facts, but no technicalities or puzzling formulas. Level 
premiam insurance is fairly explained, and assessment 
and the 
NTRASTED. One Fs po ume 
is alone worth the ce of the book.” —Fi 


4 
World. The Manual, ah Gd will be furnished 
upon receipt of $1 by’ the publishers, 4 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL, LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
914 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee FELET'Y bas Gt 000,000 insurance in 
ey ; assets amounting to ng liabilities only 
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L. G. FOUSE, President. 
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THE UNION TRUST 6CO., 


611 and 618 Chestnut Street. 
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WE DO NOT 


Expect the prices of carpeting to be lower but 
higher if any change is made, so that retail 
buyers do well in buying now of us, as every 
grade in our stock is marked at much less 
than the present value. That lot of our Mo- 
quette Carpets at $1.15 per yd. grows less every 
day—the most desirable patterma will soon be 
gone. They are a great b: ‘We believe 
that the Body Brussels we are ng at $1.00 
have a market value of about $1.25 in many 
stores. There is great advantage in buying ef 
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